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FOR EVERY WOMAN.... 





NE of the few generalizations that 

can be safely made about the differ- 
ences between men and women is that 
women are on the average more varied, 
more versatile than men. 


The average man is just a business 
man. The average woman must be many 
people; she must be wife. and sweetheart 
to her husband, mother to her children, 
and a good sport to her friends. And she 
can’t be all these things at once. 

The wise husband does not complain 
about the coffee on his wedding anni- 
versary, or when his wife is in a romantic, 
carefree mood. It is better not to address 
her on the subject of joining a golf club 
when she is busy mixing a cake; nor is it 
wise, when she is occupied with the solemn 
ritual of a manicure, to launch into the 
problem of what to do about breaking 
Johnny of his new tendency to swear. 

The three basicinterests in any woman’s 
life are Romance, Her Home, Herself. 
Alone among women’s magazines, Mc- 
Call’s recognizes not only these clear-cut 
interests, but also the necessity for deal- 
ing with them separately. And so, every 
issue of McCall’s Magazine is now, in 
reality, three magazines in one. 


Coven yous wife plays TRIPLE ROLE 


™— 








First comes McCall’s Fiction and News 
—the answer to woman’s eternal cry for 
romance. Then comes a second four-color 
cover, to mark the beginning of the sec- 
ond magazine—McCall’s Homemaking. 
And separating this from the third maga- 
zine—McCall’s Style and Beauty—is still 
another four-color cover. All three maga- 
zines, bound together as a unit, make up 
the new McCall’s. 

We made this change in publishing be- 


cause we knew, from asking thousands of 
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women, that it would make McCall’s a 
vastly more attractive and useful maga- 
zine to the millions of women who read 
it every month. But an important by- 
product of the new McCall’s is now avail- 
able to advertisers. For the new McCall’s 
offers to every user of its space the oppor- 
tunity of placing his copy where the sur- 
rounding editorial material will lead the 
reader’s interest toward, instead of away 
from, his product. He may now make 
use of the principle of related selling, al- 
ready practiced by successful department 
stores. He need have no fear that his 
advertising may say the right things to 
the right woman at the wrong time. 

Glance, for yourself, at an issue of this 
new magazine. You will wonder, not 
why we dared to make so radical a change, 
but why no one thought of making so 
simple and sensible a change before. 
McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


Te Mew 
MSCALLS 
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LETTERS 





NOTHING STARTED 


Nellie A. Porter tried to start something ridic- 
ulous in your issue of June 3. Her letter suggesting 
that high school pupils should pay a fee for their edu- 
cation is preposterous. If she had ever met any of the 
poor school children who are ashamed to attend 
classes because “2 have barely enough clothes to 
cover themselves, wouldn’t by so much empha- 
sis on the few boys wuo own second hand automo- 
biles. I’ve known who stayed away from 
school because were ashamed to come to 
classes barefooted. ir parents couldn’t afford to 
se | them shoes, | 

f our public school children were forced to pay 
for their education in these times of privation, 
thousands of them would be unable to secure an 
education—no matter how little the cost. 

It isn’t the children who should pay. The property 
owners who have money and yet e advantage of 
the times to delay - peymant of their taxes—they are 
the ones that should be made to pay what they right- 
fully owe. They can balance the school budgets. 

ree public ae the United States has 
helped raise our s to their present high 
level. This is no time to ey the young generation 
pol orivdiege by which the older generation profited 
so largely. 


B. K.. Weeks 
Bangor, Me. 


COMPREHENSIBLE BUT. INEXPLICABLE 


. I read your article last week on the bacteriophage 
experiments with the keenest interest and pn arma 
it to my small boy who wants to be a scientist.~ Hav- 
ing heard a lot of loose talk about inflated currency, 
he thereupon Yn a dollar bill in our goldfish bow! to 
see if it would come out _— gold.. Needless to say, 
the experiment did not work, but the picture of George 
Washington on the face of the bill was changed to 
one of- the late William Jennings Bryan. Can you 
explain this? 

' MeErte GUNNISON 
’ Newark, Ny J. 


PERSUADED 


' It.is-appealing and a decided relief to enjoy one con- 

densed, yet so Complete, magazine, instead of wading 
through stacks of magazines that have the same thing 
to says as News-Weex, but take so much longer to 
do it. Fifty-two concise, attractive issues for $4 is a 
persuasive offer. I won how many hundred times 
$4 the information contained in the next year’s issues 
of News-WEEK will mean to me. 


Tuomas CuEsTER Curtis 
Hollywood, Cal. 


MIDSHIPMEN 


Re page 6, June 10 issue. Midshipmen, not ‘“‘ca- 
dets,” at Annapolis. Act of Jan. 1, 1902. 


W. J. Writs 
New York City 


Editorial Note: Obeying the act of 1902, cadets to 
News-WEEK will be taboo. 


SUSPICIONS 


‘ Patronage! I see that headline in News-Weex regu- 
larly week after week. Spoils being what they are to 
our elected leaders in Washington, everyone expects 
to see a certain number of political —_ made into 
jam for deserving Democrats. And I am glad to be 
able, through p car columns, to learn which political 
baskets catch plums. 

But—what about the multitude of little pseudo- 
a jobs that are being created by the New Deal? 

he stupendous projects that are being started in 
Washington will require stupendous bureaus and field 
forces all over the ——. The jobs in these bureaus 
are too tiny to be dignified under “‘patronage.”” But 
who is %s have them? Are they all to go to the “de- 
serving!’ 

Success of the recovery and relief measures will de- 
pend in large on the capabilities of the smaller 
men who must administer the Measures at the bottom 
of the line. Are all these jobs to be ladled out to 
Democratic ward heelers? 

I know News-Weex can not embark on private in- 
vestigations or crusades. But I hope you will*be able 
to give space to my —. The type of reader you 
attract will want to know the answers to them. 


Harry J. Porter 
N. Y. City 
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THE COVER 


Color sequence of News-Week covers: First Satur- 
day of a month, green; second, red; third, yellow; 
fourth, blue; fifth, orange. 


HOST TO 66 NATIONS: King George of 
England, who opened the World Economic 
Cenference in London, is pictured on the 
cover as a sailor, a calling that is as impor- 
tant to him as being King.—(See page 17). 
(Acme). 

BAER THE WINNER: After knocking out 
Max Schmeling and becoming a colorful char- 
acter on the sports pages, Max Baer enjoys 
a victory breakfast the next morning with 
Miss June Knight, his announced fiancee.— 
(See page 24). (International). 

AT NATIONAL OPEN: Scene at the ninth 
green of the North Shore Country Club, Glen- 
ville, Dll., with a large gallery following 
Tommy Armour, leader of the first round, who 
was passed on the next round by Johnny 
Goodman, victorious amateur.—(See page 23). 
(Acme). 

WARM MORGAN HEARING: When the 
mercury shot over 90 at the Senate investi- 
gation of J. P. Morgan & Co., coats began to 
come off. In the foreground are John W. 
Davis, Russell C. Leffingwell and J. P. Mor- 
gan, who is getting ready to remove his coat, 
too.— (See page 19). (Acme). 

MUSSOLINI SIGNS: The Dictator of Italy 
at his desk in the Chigi Palace in Rome, 
where his Four-Power Peace Pact was in- 
itialed by himself and representatives of Great 
Britain, France and Germany.—(See page 12). 
(Wide World). 

SECRETARY OF WAR: George H. Dern 
at Pennsylvania Military College, where he 
received the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Law and inspected the Broom Brigade at 
graduation exercises.—(See page 28). (Wide 
World). 

HOWE INTERVIEWED: Col. Louis Howe, 
secretary to President Roosevelt, goes on the 
air in a nation-wide interview broadcast with 
Walter Trumbull, newspaperman, as a storm 
is raised the Senate over these $900 talks. 
—(See page 9). (Wide World). 
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Right in the center of things 
... The LINCOLN ... excel- 
lent in service . . . cordial in 
tone . . . offers 1,400 sunlit 
rooms, each with radio, servi- 
dor and bath-with-shower! 

Also ... delicious food at sen- 
sible prices in the NEW Din- 
ing Room, Grill and Cafeteria. 


$2.50 Single « $3.50 Double 
JOHN T. WEST, Manager 
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AUDIT OF CON GRESS: Foundation for Recovery Laid, 


Nation Now Faces the Next Phase of Roosevelt’s Revolution 


Members of Congress are buying 
tickets home. The shouting and the 
tumult of this extraordinary session 
slowly dies. What will be the effects 
of momentous legislation, whereon the 
Presidential ink is scarcely dry, upon 
the welfare of the man on the side- 
walks, out in the grass-roots, in fac- 
tories, fields, mines and offices? 

What will happen to the dollar in the 

pocket of the white-collared man on his 
way to market? What price will the 
farmer get for his hogs, corn, wheat, 
milk? What hope, out of these con- 
gressional labors, for the jobless? Un- 
der what new measures of control will 
Wall Street operate, the railroads, in- 
dustry as a whole? 
_ Such are the questions that news- 
paper commentators, economists, pub- 
licists, taking breath at the end of the 
mad rush that started four months 
ago, are everywhere asking. There 
has been but little time for stock-tak- 
ing. Looking back now they realize 
that they have witnessed a drama that 
rose to unexpected climaxes. 


REVOLUTION: Ripples from one 
stone thrown into the national pool 
have rolled from coast to coast. Al- 
most overnight the entire surface of 
the national economy has_ been 
changed. 

That stone was the special session 
of the 73d Congress. 

Called to pass specific laws which 
would help re-open the nation’s banks, 
it ends with the results of its labors 
Sweeping across almost every phase of 
our common life. It leaves behind it 
an approach to a planned economy, in- 
digenous, unique under a profit system. 

Last week, A. A. Berle Jr., a leading 
administration spokesman, said at a 
gathering of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration: 

“It will be said in years to come that 
an administration came into office at 
the precise moment when a crisis, al- 
most unparalleled in modern history, 
had reached its peak. It will be pointed 
out that whenever such a crisis has oc- 
curred elsewhere in the world, its swift 
Sequel has been a revolution.” 


PRELUDE: Whether or not there 
were discernible authentic signs of a 
genuine ~ocial revolution on Inaugural 
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A Pen Stroke That Makes a Law: The President Signing the Wagner Bill 


Day, Mar. 4, when Franklin D. Roose- 
velt promised a fear-ridden and bewil- 
dered people that he would attack the 
economic crisis as though it were a 
foreign foe, events since then have 
moved with revolutionary quick-step. 

Hurriedly Congress assembled Mar. 
9 to enact laws to re-open doors of the 
nation’s banks, closed by Presidential 
edict. It was understood that this spe- 
cial session would adjourn within a few 
days to meet later in the Spring, when 
the blue-prints of the New Deal would 
be. formally presented for judicious 
scrutiny. 

The new man in the White House had 
other plans. The swiftness of his ac- 
tion, the spirit with which he tackled 
tasks thrown on his lap by the deepen- 
ing crisis, stirred the imagination of the 
people. With Republican and Demo- 
cratic rank and file marching gladly be- 
hind him, he seized the moment of his 
greatest prestige to assail his most 
pressing problem, the budget. Mr. 
Roosevelt and his advisers believed that 
it could never be balanced and the na- 
tional credit maintained if the country 
continued to stagger under the load of 
a billion dollar annual bill for veterans. 
Congress had shown itself impotent to 
reduce this bill. 


AUTHORITY: On Mar. 10, the 
President sent a message to Capitol 
Hill asking for the power to cut these 
costs himself. Thereby he set in train 
that series of legislative surrenders 
which has left him armed with powers 
such as no elective official in this or 
any other parliamentary government 
has ever before possessed. 

There was a moment of perilous un- 
certainty as the House Democratic 
caucus cracked open. Pressure of pub- 
lic opinion behind the President closed 
it again and the fight was won on the 
floor. But over in the Senate there 
were stirrings of fresh revolt. On Sun- 
day night, the ninth day of his Presi- 
dency, Franklin D. Roosevelt sat down 
before a microphone and talked lan- 
guage, understandable to the common 
man, about the complex banking situ- 
ation. When he was through, he said 
to a few friends: “I think it’s time 
Congress did something about beer.” 

His 72-word message asking for the 
modification of the Volstead Act was 
timed as neatly as a surprise dawn-bar- 
rage. Before it the rebellious Senators 
crumbled. Then President Roosevelt 
opened up on the farm problem. By 


this time Congress was responding 
robot-wise to every button pushed in 
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the White House. The President de- 
cided to keep the legislative automata 
on the job. 

And there they have been ever since, 
with only an occasional back fire—one 
over the details of the Industrial Re- 
covery Bill, one over inflation, one over 
veterans’ cuts. 

What is the nature of the new 
economic structure in which 120,000,000 
Americans will live for the immediate 
future at any rate? 


MONETARY FRAMEWORK: First 
money for the raw materials of the new 
life. Currency, so far as possible is to 
be managed. Remote as may seem the 
workings of the Emergency Banking 
Act from the everyday-intérests of men 
and women, they enter, nevertheless, 
into the ordinary transactions of the 
ordinary citizen. 

Under the Act, the President has 
authority over gold movements and 
foreign exchange, and over member 
banks of the Federal Reserve. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpor- 
ation is authorized to provide new bank 
capital. Gold hoarding is punishable 
by a $10,000 fine or 10 years’ imprison- 
ment. Federal Reserve restrictions on 
re-discounting of paper of member 
banks are somewhat modified. Issu- 
ance of Federal Reserve bank notes, 
“redeemable in lawful money,” secured 
by government bonds and notes, drafts, 
bills of exchange, and bankers’ accept- 
ances, is authorized. Banks of the Re- 
serve system are allowed to lend more 
liberally than heretofore to State 
banks. 

Bobbing up out of the Farm Act 
comes the possibility of inflation. Pos- 
sible inflation steps have been care- 
fully laid out in the Farm Act amend- 
ment whether they are taken or not. 
The amendment empowers the Presi- 
dent: 

1. To order the Reserve system to 
buy from member banks up to $3,000,- 
000,000 of government bonds. Here 
the intention is to expand credit if nec- 
essary, to give banks greater surpluses 
and wider range of operation. 

2. To order the Treasury to issue up 
to $3,000,000,000 of greenbacks. A 
step towards the expansion of currency 
and the forcing of money into circu- 
lation. 

%. To cut the gold content of the 
dollar by as much as 50%. With an 
eye on forcible price raising through 
cheapening the dollar, here again, if 
it is used, this measure would stimulate 
buying and selling, or so its backers 
believe. 

4. Take up to $200,000,000 of 
silver in payment of war debts at 50 
cents an ounce. A subsidy for silver, 
in other words. 

5. To fix a ratio of silver to gold 
and provide for an unlimited coinage of 
silver at that ratio. The last of the 
steps, definitely to devalue the present 
gold dollar, to inflate our present cur- 
rency. 

In order that Congress may regulate 
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the money of a United States off the 
gold standard, a resolution was adopted 
canceling the gold clause in all Federal 
and private obligations making them 
payable in legal tender (paper dollars). 

The Emergency Act constitutes a 
Compromise between the philosophies 
of the extreme inflationists, together 
with radicals who preach the national- 
ization of credit and banks in general, 
and those of the let-us-alone school who 








RECORD OF CONGRESS 





Fourteenth Week of the New Congress 
Special Session 73d Congress 


SENATE: 

Passed Home Loan Bill. 

Adopted conference report on Insur- 
ance Company Aid Bill. 

Adopted conference report on Official 
Secrets Bill. 

Passed resolution broadening scope 
of Morgan inquiry and authorizing 
expenditure of $100,000 to carry 
stock market investigation through 
Summer. 

Passed Industrial Recovery Bill, 57- 
24, after adopting several amend- 
ments. 

Adopted conference report on Rail- 
road Relief Bill. 

Adopted conference report on bill ex- 
tending gasoline tax and reducing 
postal rates. 

Adopted conference report on Farm 
Credit Adrainistration Bill. 

Passed Bone , resolution calling on 
Treasury to refinance wartime gov- 
ernment obligations at lower rate 
of interest. 

Received President’s reorganization 
order. 

Time in debate: 44 hours, 55 minutes, 


HOUSE: 

Passed Railroad Relief Bill. 

Adopted conference report on Insur- 
ance Company Aid Bill. 

Passed bill authorizing President to 
appoint non-resident Governor of 
Hawaii, 237-119. 

Adopted conference report on Official 
Secrets Bill. 

Adopted conference report on Rail- 
road Relief Bill. 

Adopted conference report on Home 
Loan Bill. 

Adopted conference report on bill ex- 
tending gasoline tax and reducing 
postal rates. 

Passed Wilcox Bill permitting munic- 
ipalities to take advantage of 
Bankruptcy Act. 

Adopted President’s compromise on 
veterans’ cuts, 253-154. 

Passed omnibus Fourth Deficiency 
Appropriation Bill. 

Authorized Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to investigate general re- 
vision of Federal tax laws. 

Adopted conference report on Farm 
Credit Administration Bill. 

Adopted conference report on Indus- 
trial Recovery Bill. 

Received President’s reorganization 
order. 

Money bills passed: $3,459,480,908 ap- 
propriation in Fourth Deficiency 
Appropriation Bill, the largest 
peace-time appropriation ever pre- 
sented in Congress, 

Time in debate: 31 hours, 20 minutes. 

(Note: Where vote is not given, roll 
call was not made.) 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY 
(Week ending June 8) 
Receipts: $48,281,728.80. 
Expenditures $73,954,715.50. 
Balance in Treasury: $292,389,642.64. 
Deficit, fiscal year: $1,716,277,953.23. 








would leave monetary matters in the 
hands of private individuals. On the 
one hand it is an attempt to control, on 
the other to loosen credit. 

The President and all his spokesmen 
have assured the people that extreme 
caution will be exercised in the use of 
his inflationary powers. No one can 
say for certain, however, what the con- 
sumer’s dollar will look like six months 
from now. The inflationary amendment 
gives one man the power to make it 
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look like almost anything he wants it 
to look like. 


SECURE SECURITIES: When the 
investor next goes forth from his new 
house in search of profit-yielding se- 
curities, he has as weapon of defense 
the “Truth in Securities Act.” (See 
page 21). A blow to many of this 
year’s college graduates, looking for- 
ward to careers as bond-salesmen 
where the only equipment needed con- 
sists of a disarming front and a brief- 
bag laden with “cats and dogs,” the 
act requires that the seller must also 
beware. 

The issuer of a security to be sold in 
interstate commerce must announce the 
difference between the sales price of the 
security and the price at which the 
bankers bought it. He must give the 
names and addresses of all large stock 
and option holders. He must give the 
names of all executives of the company 
issuing the security receiving salaries 
of more than $25,000 a year. If any 
misrepresentation is made during the 
sale, verbally or otherwise, salesmen, 
officers, directors, and even auditors 
may be fined or imprisoned. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY :“To maintain 
the credit of the United States govern- 
ment,” the President is authorized, un- 
der the Economy Act, to cut the sal- 
aries of all Federal employees except 
judges up to 15%. He is also empow- 
ered to destroy the old system of vet- 
erans’ compensation, with the object 
of eliminating those who have been re- 
ceiving government moneys and care, 
for injuries not incurred in the service. 


FARM MORTGAGE: Under the New 
Deal, the farm owner, threatened with 
eviction, may now go to his nearest 
Federal land bank and arrange for the 
refinancing of his mortgage, through 
the issuance of a government bond 
which will scale down his interest and 
principal charges and at the same time 
give the holder of the mortgage a new 
bond backed by a government agency. 
These are 4% bonds to be issued to 
$2,000,000,000. ~ 


HOME MORTGAGE: The Home 
Loan Act is designed to help owners 
of homes valued up to $20,000. It per- 
mits the issuance of $2,000,000,000 in 
government-guaranteed 4% bonds. 
Owners of home mortgages may ex- 
change these mortgages for the bonds. 
Owners of homes will find their obli- 
gations re-financed at 5% with fifteen 
years for full payment. New mort- 
gages will not extend beyond 80% of 
the value of the property. Where mort- 
gage owners are reluctant to accept 
the bonds, home-owners may get a cash 
loan from the government up to 40% 
of the value of their property. 


FARM RELIEF: To reduce produc- 
tion and raise farm prices, there sprang 
from the mental processes of the “Brain 
Trust” the Farm Act which, in addition 
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to its inflationary phases, gives the 
Secretary of Agriculture power arti- 
ficially to raise farm prices by allocat- 
ing the production of wheat, corn, cot- 
ton, hogs, rice, tobacco, and dairy 
products, or by renting surplus land 
from the farmer. Processors of these 
products are to be licensed and taxed 
to cover the cost of the rentals. Here 
was the first approach to that planned 
economy which was to break into full 
bloom in the Recovery Act. 


UNEMPLOYMENT: After signing a 
bill sending an army of 250,000 men, 
between the ages of 18 and 30, into the 
woods on a far-flung reforestation pro- 
gram, the President approved the Wag- 
ner-Lewis Emergency Relief Bill. This 
authorizes the R. F. C. to make avail- 
able $500,000,000 out of funds of the 
corporation for emergency unemploy- 
ment relief purposes, to be spent under 
the direction of a Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration. At the same 
time the President signed the only 
major piece of legislation passed by 
this Congress which did not originate 
in the White House, the Wagner Fed- 
eral Employment Bureau Bill. Under 
this a national system of employment 
agencies, cooperating with the present 
State bureaus, would be set up. Sena- 
tor Wagner has been battling for this 
bill since the present unemployment 
crisis arose. 


YARDSTICK: A yardstick for eco- 
nomic planning is to be laid across ten 
Southern States through the projected 
Muscle Shoals and Tennessee Valley 
developments. In that vast natural 
laboratory, public works, beginning 
with the operation and improvement of 
the Muscle Shoals properties, will ex- 
tend, under auspices of the Tennessee 
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Valley Authority, from the building of 
dams, power houses, reservoirs, the 
linking of transmission lines in a giant 
power system, to the undertaking of 
vast navigation projects. 


RAIL RELIEF: The Railroad Act 
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gives to a Federal coordinator power to 
work toward consolidation of the lines, 
toward elimination of waste and im- 
provement of service. It has been 
agreed that rail workers are not to 
suffer because of economies effected. 


KEYSTONE: Rounding out all this 
far-flung program, catch-all for a 
hundred and one planning devices, is 
the National Recovery Act (see page 
8). In its essence it constitutes a 
promise to industry to restore a certain 
purchasing power to the masses 
through public works, to allow greater 
latitude in the making of trade agree- 
ments, provided industry, in its turn, 
submits to greater governmental con- 
trol, sets up codes of fair practices, and 
sticks to them and agrees to pay fair 
wages. Most hotly debated of all 
measures before this outgoing Con- 
gress, it is also the vaguest in its gen- 
eral outline. More than any other one 
administration plank in the new House, 
it has led to dire prophecies of a com- 
ing dictatorship. 


BEER: To the warning of ‘its new 
House, the administration let loose a 
flood of legalized 3.2. 

Across space, those who are standing 
back surveying with satisfaction their 
legislative handiwork, there still fall 
nine foreboding shadows cast by the 
black-gowned, elderly members of the 
Supreme Court. In the long run, theirs 
is the final say as to whether or not 
this new house shall stand. 

To be sure, test of the New Deal’s 
legality may be long delayed through 
slow procedure in the lower courts, but 
that it is expected by many of the 
administration’s backers, is evident by 
their care in stressing the emergency 
provisions of much of this legislation. 

What amounted to a legal brief on 
behalf of the Recovery Bill was in- 
corporated in a speech of Senator 
Wagner’s on that measure. Again the 
new-dealers pin some hope on what 
they think is a changed attitude toward 
property relations on the part of sev- 
eral members of the Supreme Court. 
Finally they turn for comfort to Mr. 
Dooley’s noted comment: “The Su- 
preme Court follows the election re- 
turns.” 

Despite all the soothing words broad- 
cast and written by administration sup- 
porters talk of an American dictator- 
ship still rises to plague them. This 
week it came from both conservative 
and radical camps. 

Outstanding spokesman of the Hoo- 
ver philosophy of individualism, Ogden 
L. Mills, former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, speaking at Canton, N. Y., said: 

“The case for a dictatorship has still 
to be proved. The case for self-govern- 
ment does not. I still favor life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness, as 
contrasted with the five-year plan.” 

Referring to the Recovery Bill he 
went on: 

“There is not one man or any group 
of men living who can visualize, much 








less direct, the millions of small streams 
that, merging into a mighty river, con- 
stitute the economic life of this nation.” 

Continuing his attack on the New 
Deal innovators Mr. Mills said: 

“While experiment and trial are nec- 
essary if we are to move forward, I can- 
not believe, as so many apparently do, 








INTERNATIONAL 
Joseph Robinson of Arkansas, Senate 


Spokesman for President Roosevelt 





that a disregard of experience consti- 
tutes wisdom and a jettisoning of firm- 
ly established traditions and standards 
is essential to progress. I am confirmed 
in this belief by observing that nearly 
all of the most brilliant so-called inno- 
vations have been tried in one form or 
another by previous generations of sup- 
posedly less enlightened men.” 

Mr. Mills said that he could “visualize 
the United States of the future as a 
country not with fewer plants but with 
more plants; not with fewer industries, 
but more industries; not with a sta- 
bilized production of goods but with a 
constantly increasing production and 
general distribution of goods, which, 
made available in a constantly widen- 
ing field of distribution, will spell in- 
creasing wealth and well-being to every 
individual citizen.” 

Similar criticism of the Recovery 
Bill and “one-man control” had earlier 
been leveled by Dr. Benjamin M. An- 
derson Jr., economist of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank. He told dining members 
of the Pilgrims of the United States 
that the vast powers given to the Pres- 
ident represented “political compro- 
mise” rather than “economic planning” 
and predicted “hopeless chaos” if all 
these powers were put into operation 
at once. 

“If a central brain must do the think- 
ing for industries, chaos is inevitable,” 
said the young economist. 
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ECON OMIC CONF EREN CE: War Debts 


Stressed by MacDonald; King Pleads for Cooperation 


With high hopes but little expecta- 
tion, the largest gathering of states- 
men in history assembled in London on 
Monday. Their phoenix-like task is to 
raise the world from the ashes of a 
calamitous depression. Virtually every 
nation, every race, creed, and color on the 
globe, had a representative present 
when the Conference convened in the 
vast Hall of Fossils of the new Geologi- 
cal Museum in the Kensington district. 

King George V made further history 
by being the first sovereign to preside 
at a meeting of all nations. 


Throngs 


Milling throngs of British subjects 
cheered steadily as the King’s limou- 
sine, emblazoned with the arms of the 
House of Windsor, drew up to the 
curb at precisely 2:50 P.M. Wearing 
a top hat and Prince Albert coat, the 
King stepped out on a strip of royal 
red carpet laid especially for his com- 
ing. Cheering swelled to a roar as he 
moved forward under a _ green-and- 
white canopy to be greeted by Ramsay 
MacDonald, who appeared to escort 
him to the dais. 








WIDE WORLD 


Mr. MacDonald Mentioned War Debts 


A pin-dropping silence prevailed as 
the King entered the assembly hall and 
slowly mounted the steps to the ros- 
trum—a tribute to the humane ruler of 
a great empire by delegates who had 
crossed the seven seas. 

The King spoke slowly in a clear, 
resonant voice, using perfect French 
for a part of his speech. After ad- 
dressing the delegates’as “gentlemen,” 
he welcomed them graciously and went 
on to plead for relief from unemploy- 
ment which, he said, “in terms of hu- 
man suffering has been my constant 
concern in recent years.” 





The world is in an unquiet state,” 
His Majesty said, “and for you gen- 
tlemen who from today begin the work 
of restoration, the task is heavy. It 
will not be achieved except through 
good will and cooperation.” 


Bowing 


Bowing to the right and left as he 
concluded, he sat down in a crimson 
brocaded chair and listened intently as 
a League of Nations interpreter trans- 
lated the speech into French. Then the 
King, after bowing to the delegates who 
stood and bowed in turn, walked slowly 
down the steps, accompanied by his 
Prime Minister. 

Ramsay MacDonald returned to take 
the stand as chairman of the Confer- 
ence. As he pushed a button, the tones 
of a large gong reverberated through- 
out the hall. The World Monetary and 
Economic Conference was called into 
session. 


Review 


Mr. MacDonald peered seriously at 
the sea of foreign faces through horn- 
rimmed glasses. First he reviewed the 
world’s troubles during the last few 
years. Then he surprised American 
delegates by direct reference to a topic 
banned from the Conference program. 

“Behind the subjects I have just 
mentioned,” Britain’s Prime Minister 
said in determined tones, “is another 
of front rank importance. . . I refer to 
the question of the war debts which 
must be dealt with before every obsta- 
cle to general recovery has been re- 
moved, and it must be taken up with- 
out delay by the nations concerned. 
Lausanne has to be completed and this 
vexed question settled once for all in 
the light of present world conditions.” 


Knell 


Coming back to the Conference, Mr. 
MacDonald declared that-“‘self-sufficient 
nationalism in economics is the death 
knell of advancing prosperity.” And 
he said that the world “will have to 
drain a bitter cup of disappointment” 
if the delegates considered their na- 
tions “as isolated units in the world.” 
But, he maintained, “we must not fail.” 

Meanwhile it was fairly definitely 
indicated in London that Great Britain 
and Italy would make “token” or 
partial payment offers to the United 
States for war debts due this week. 


AIMS: Saddled with the job of re- 
storing the flow of international trade 
and reducing world-wide unemploy- 
ment, delegates of the 66 nations are 
in fair agreement on the three chief 
requisites for accomplishment: rise in 
world price levels, stabilization of cur~ 
rencies, and reduction of tariffs and 
other obstructions to free trade. 
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But specters of political expediency 
constantly haunt the delegates. War 
debts, although barred from the pro- 
gram of the Conference, will be dis- 
cussed concurrently, and some final set- 
tlement of the politico-economic prob- 
lem may be necessary before the larger 
powers can make headway on matters 
more purely economic. 

Each of the larger nations enters the 
Conference with nationalistic advan- 
tages and aims that must be partly re- 
linquished, if economic international- 
ism is to be re-established. What price 
internationalism will be the problem 
of the delegates as they bargain over 
the conference tables during the weeks 
to come. The general position of some 
of the larger nations can be stated: 


UNITED STATES: The American 
delegation, headed by Cordell Hull, Sec- 
retary of State, represents a nation 
strategically equipped to lead the Con- 
ference. This country has a large sup- 
ply of gold; it sells abroad more than 
it buys; and both the government and 
its citizens are owed large sums of 
money by foreigners. Also, its natural 
resources would enable it to revert toa 
policy of narrow self-containment if 
the Conference went awry. 

Chiefly it wants markets for its sur- 
plus of agricultural products, minerals, 
and manufactured articles, with special 
consideration for silver and wheat. And 





ACME 


M. Daladier, the Voice of France 


it wants to collect, at least in part, the 
money owing it. 

How far will it lower its high tariff 
walls so that other nations may pay in 
goods? By how much will it cancel war 
debts and accept payment in silver? At 
what level will it be willing to stabilize 
the dollar? Reciprocal concessions will 
influence the answers. But, as a cred- 
itor nation, it is generally conceded that 
we must take more imports or make 
additional foreign loans if we expect to 
sell abroad in quantity and still collect 
our debts. 
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GREAT BRITAIN: Although headed 
by the idealistic Ramsay MacDonald, 
other members of the British delega- 
tion are typical of British stubbornness 
and realism in international affairs, Ne- 
ville Chamberlain, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Viscount Hailsham, 
Secretary for War, among others, will 
bargain shrewdly for Great Britain, 
with entirely practical goals in view. 
Idealistic theories will be taboo to them. 

Although Great Britain buys more 
abroad than she sells, she is traditional- 
ly the great banking, mercantile, and 
marine insurance nation of the world. 
And she has investments in every part 
of the globe. Income from these sources 
usually offsets easily the adverse trade 
balance. In recent years this has not 
been so, and Britain has abandoned her 
policy of free trade and resorted to 
tariffs, preferential agreements with her 
dominions, and quotas with other coun- 
tries, in an effort to establish a favor- 
able trade balance. 

Restoration of her banking and ship- 
ping income will depend chiefly upon 
an increased flow of world trade and 
the stabilization of currencies.. To what 
extent will she lower trade barriers to 
obtain this restoration? And at what 
level will she agree to stabilize the 
pound, for this will affect her position 
as a world market. 


FRANCE: Edouard Daladier, the na- 
tion’s Premier, leads the French dele- 
gation. Such has been his recent growth 
as a political leader that it has been 
said the voice of Premier Daladier in 
London will indeed be the voice of 
France. And this astute politician has 
left behind him, in Parliament, bills 
which would pave the way for further 
increases in France’s high trade bar- 
riers. As M. Daladier departed for Lon- 
don, he left with the chamber of-Depu- 
ties a bill to levy a 15% surtax on 
American goods. 
particularly aimed to equalize the. de- 
preciated dollar, which might permit 
“dumping” of our goods in France; and 
they serve notice that the French are 
going to be hard bargainers.. But she 
might relent. somewhat if other coun- 
tries would lower duties on her luxury 
exports, such as silk dresses and per- 
fumes. 

After experiencing a period of post- 
war inflation and devaluation of the 
franc, France now wishes to remain on 
the gold standard and persuade other 
nations to return to that standard. With 
her large supply of gold, she would 
hardly be interested in proposals of a 
silver backing for currency that might 
be initiated by the United States, but 
She will watch carefully the levels at 
which the pound and the dollar may be 
stabilized in relation to the franc. 

As a country seared by many wars, 
she will never forget political security, 
and she would like some final settle- 
ment of war debts, which she refused 
to pay last December. 


GERMANY: The German delegation 





Such measures are | 











is headed by Foreign Minister Von Neu- 
rath and includes the decisive Dr. 
Hjalmar Schacht, president of the 
Reichsbank. His objective is simple, 
as Germany has recently declared she 
cannot meet full payment of her for- 
eign debts, with her gold reserve and 
export surplus too low to permit it. 
“You must open your markets to our 
goods if you wish your debts paid,” will 
be her plea to other nations. 


® SIDELIGHTS: In the most notable 
gathering of government officials that 
ever gathered under one roof, President 
Edmund Schulthess, of Switzerland, is 
the only head of a State. But among 
the delegates are eight Prime Ministers 
and 47 other Cabinet Ministers of 23 
Nations. Finance ministers are scat- 
tered freely in the delegations, with 
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bosses in press notices, with special 
attention being given by reporters and 
camera men to their displays of fur 
coats and silk stockings. Nothing like 
that will happen this time if orders are 
obeyed. 


@ At a 70-foot bar that has been built 
in the basement of the Conference 
building, thirsty delegates will be able 
to sample the alcoholic beverages of 65 
nations. Responses to caterers’ inquir- 
ies reveal that most delegates prefer 
their home products. Persians want 
aragh, which they described as “similar 
to gin and very strong.” Turks voted 
for “the raki, made from grapes and 
figs.” Shaiotsu and lomitsu wines were 
Chinese preferences, and Austrians 
named cognac, schnapps, Guntramsdor- 
fer, Nussberger, and Gumpoldskirchner. 











Getting Ready in the Hall of Fossils, London, for 66 Nations 


some heads of central banks, and the 
advisory experts include many men of 
world fame in the economic field. Pan- 
ama is the only nation of 67 invited 
that has officially declined the invitation 
to the Conference. 


@ James J. (“Jimmy”) Walker, wise- 
cracking former Mayor of New York 
City, will report the Conference for the 
Hearst newspapers. 


® Celeste Jedel, a brown-eyed American 
girl in her twenties, will be the “secret 
keeper extraordinary” for the American 
mission at the Conference, for she has 
been placed in charge of the official 
papers that will flow between Washing- 
ton and London. A Barnard College 
graduate and a former student under 
Prof. Raymond Moley, she is a legal 
adviser to the State Department. 


@ Stenographers accompanying the 
American delegation to London have 
been forbidden to grant interviews or 
pose for pictures. While the London 
Naval Conference was in session, the 
pretty American typists eclipsed their 


Not to be outdone, the Dutch wanted 
practically everything including dessert 
wines, vermouth, Scotch, French. li- 
quers, and kummell. In an. effort to 
please, caterers imported the American 
3.2 beer,.to be placed alongside Pilsner, 
Muchener, Danish lager, and British 
ales. 


© American delegates arrived early and 
were pleasantly surprised to find their 
seats in the sixth row. Knowing that 
the deputations were to be seated al- 
phabetically, they had expected rear 
seats, but the arrangement was accord- 
ing to French spelling, which is Etats 
Unis for the United States. Mrs. Cor- 
dell Hull, wife of the American dele- 
gation’s leader, was the only American 
woman to gain admittance to the open- 
ing session. 


® Constantin Mayard, giant Haitian 
delegate, who resembles Jack Johnson, 
once world’s heavyweight prize fight 
champion, had his own panacea for the 
depression. 

“Drink more rum,” he told his lis- 
teners, “and eat more bananas.” 
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REVOLT: Refractory Senate Stages Stormy Last- 
Ditch Fight on Veterans’ Cuts in Offices Bill 


In the House of Represeprtatives last 
Saturday night perspiring Congress- 
men dawdled about, engaged in vague 
debate about Puerto Rico geological 
surveys, and waited for a messenger 
to tell them that the Senate had fin- 
ished its business and was ready to 
bring the special session to a close. 

But in the Senate there was trou- 
ble. Earlier in the day fires of revolt 
were cooling, and the complete Presi- 
dential program seemed on the way 
toward adoption, when President 
Roosevelt sent up an unexpected mes- 
sage announcing certain of his plans 
for governmental reorganization to ef- 
fect a saving of $25,000,000. Senators, 
smarting already at the thought that 
they were being hustled out of Wash- 
ington to give the President a free 
hand to treat with foreign debtors 
whose installments fell due June 15, 
backed up. 


Borah | 


Senator Borah, pointing out that the 
executive order on which he was asked 
to vote had not even been printed, 
asked Mr. Roosevelt to withdraw his 
order so as to permit adjournment by 
midnight. 

Senator Robinson, Democrat leader, 
bustled out of the chamber to tele- 
phone the White House. The Presi- 
dent refused to recall his message. 
Under the law, the reorganization and 
consequent savings would take effect 
in 60 days unless Congress voted to 
the contrary. 

It was the first real misstep he had 
made in dealing with Capitol Hill. Sen- 
atorial dignity broke out in a blaze of 
oratory. The adjournment of the ses- 
sion was postponed and President 
Roosevelt’s plan to get Congress out 
of Washington before the World Eco- 
nomic Conference began had failed. 


Kingfish 


All last week legislators had been 
wrangling and conferring and compro- 
mising in the soggy, exhausting June 
heat. Hours and hours of the Senate’s 
time had been employed by Senator 
Huey Long of Louisiana, to attack Col- 
lier’s Magazine (see page 20), Thomas 
W. Lamont, Bernard M. Baruch, ex- 
Governor Eugene Meyer of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, Senator Robinson, 
Gen. Hugh Johnson, and the Presi- 
dent. 

Senator Long, protesting his iove for 
the laboring man, fought the National 
Industrial Recovery Bill, because it 
would annul the anti-trust laws and 
give “little administrators” the right 
to “revoke the license of a tie-hacker 
to make a living, or a poor little woman 


to make lard in her back yard.” 

He ripped into Mr. Baruch, Wall 
Street financier, because his “lieuten- 
ants,” Gen. Hugh S. Johnson and 
George N. Peek, would administer the 
Industrial and Farm Bills. When Sen- 
ator Robinson came to Mr. Baruch’s 
defense, the Kingfish shouted his abuses 
and threatened to stump against the 
Democratic leader in his own State of 
Arkansas. 

“I will go with the Senator to the 
people of Arkansas again,” shouted 
Long, “and we will see who gets the 
votes of the people and who comes 
back to the Senate. He is not going 
to make me a party to this blood- 
stained-hand betrayal of the people of 
the country by putting “Barney” 
Baruch in a place where he can revoke 
the license of the tie-hacker or the 
woman at the washpots who give me 
whatever standing I have here.” 

“The Senator will never see the day 
when he can stand in a class with 
gentlemen like B. M. Baruch,” roared 
the brawny Robinson as the galleries 
rang with applause. 





UNDERWOOD-GLOBE 


Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, Who Would 
Administer the Industrial Bill 


There were long days of warfare 
over veterans’ cuts, with Budget Di- 
rector Lewis W. Douglas urging the 
President to take the fight to the coun- 
try in a radio speech and the lobby- 
threatened statesmen of Capitol Hill 
pleading for greater liberality in the 
use of taxpayers’ money. 

Two weeks ago the Senate struck a 
blow at Mr. Dougias’s plans by ripping 
$170,000,000 from his proposed $460,- 
000,000 of economies in veterans’ costs. 
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The mild and elderly Speaker Rainey 
of the House faced angry Congregs- 
men, who were mindful of the fact 
that they must soon go home and face 
their ex-soldier constituents whose al- 
lowances had been reduced or stopped. 

A compromise was worked out at 
the White House and rushed through 
the House which added about $77,000,- 
000 to the budget by relaxing provi- 
sions in regard to injuries “presumed” 
to have come from war service. 

On Monday Bronson Cutting, mil- 
lionaire progressive Senator from New 
Mexico, jumped all over the President’s 
compromise with the cry that it wasa 
“fraud.” Aided by Senator Steiwer 
(Rep., Ore.), he offered another 
amendment similar to that Mr. Roose- 
velt had overthrown in the House last 
week. Senator Steiwer headed off a 
vote on the measure before House and 
Senate representatives conferred, with 
a motion that the Senate conferees be 
bound to stand by his amendment in 
conference. 

Senator James Byrnes of South 
Carolina, a Roosevelt lieutenant, com- 
plained that a conference under such 
conditions would be useless. He offered 
to return to the Senate before accepting 
any plan and to include Senator Stei- 
wer as one of the conferees. 

The maneuvering was useless. The 
conference broke up without agreement 
and the Democratic members drove 
through sweltering Washington streets 
to the White House. 

They were told that if the attempt to 
wreck the President’s economy pro- 
gram continued, he would make use of 
the club that he has held behind his 
back for three months and go to the 
radio for the support of the people. 


‘WHITE HOUSE: President's 


Son Criticizes Recovery Bill 


While his father, the President, was 
bending every effort to get Congress 
to adopt the National Industrial Re- 
covery Bill in Washington (see page 
8), young James Roosevelt was in 
‘New York last week discussing its 
dangers. 

“The danger in this program, and 
mind you, I agree with it,” he told 4 
Town Hall audience, “is that we may 
go back to not thinking for ourselves 
and to letting the government do it.” 

Discussing the need for a vigilant 
citizenry, he went on to remark: “The 
man in government who knows he is 
being watched, who realizes that he 
is your servant, will give a far better 
administration than the man who is 
not watched, who is permitted to think 
that he is the ‘big cheese.’” 


@The President got an honorary 
LL. D. from Rutgers College, in New 
Jersey, last week, but he couldn’t be 
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on hand to receive it in person. “With 
the Congress about to conclude the 
pusiness of this most extraordinary 
session,” he wrote to Robert C. Clothier, 
Rutgers’ president, “I am virtually 
imprisoned here just now.” 


e Francis B. Sayre, 17-year-old grand- 
son of Woodrow Wilson, went to the 
White House last week to visit Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, who had served under 
young Mr. Sayre’s grandfather. Mr. 
Roosevelt told him stories of the Wilson 
administration, and then the youth 
posed for his photograph with “Dick” 
Jervis, chief of the White House Secret 
Service force, who had been present 
at Francis Sayre’s christening. 


@ The President will have an unusual 
Presidential vacation, he announced 
last week. Instead of maintaining a 
“Summer White House” in some place 
outside Washington, he will content 
himself with shooting off here and 
there for a week or two at a time. 
This week he prepared to attend the 
graduation exercises at Groton School 
in Massachusetts, which is his own 
alma mater as well as that of his sons. 
Then he will board the Amberjack II, 
the schooner on which he and his sons 
cruised last Summer, and sail “down 
East” to Campobello, N. B. 


PATRONAGE: Flood of 


Appointments Swamps Senate 


In the closing week of the special 
session of Congress President Roosevelt 
opened the flood-gate of patronage, 
about which Democratic Senators, Rep- 
resentatives, State chairmen and na- 
tional committeemen have been com- 
plaining bitterly since Mar. 4, and the 
stream swelled into a roaring torrent. 

Among the appointees were: 


® Ambassador to Germany: William E. 
Dodd, Professor of History at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, a prolific writer and 
lecturer on things historical, a stanch 
admirer of Woodrow Wilson and an ag- 
gressive defender of his policies. An 
authority on farm relief, Southern po- 
litics and economics, the Tilden-Hayes 
controversy, and the theory of democ- 
racy, he holds a Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, and is second vice 
president of the American Historical 
Association. 


® Ambassador to Poland: John F. Cud- 
ahy, wealthy sportsman and meat pack- 
er of Milwaukee, Wis., a substantial 
contributor to the Democratic cam- 
paign. He wanted to go to Cuba. 


® Minister to Greece: Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh, president of the Dial Press, Inc., 
New York publishing house. A Har- 
vard graduate, native of Rhode Island, 
& major during the World War, he has 
explored Greece assiduously. His grand- 
father was Minister to Turkey and Am- 





bassador to Italy, and his father was 
Ambassador to Japan. He is a grand- 
nephew of Franklin MacVeagh, former 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


@ Ambassador to Turkey: Robert P. 
Skinner of Ohio, a “career man” who 
entered the consular service 36 years 
ago by appointment from President 





ACME 
Walter Newton: Mr. Roosevelt Promised 
Mr. Hoover To Give Him a Job 


McKinley. He was Consul-General in 
London when the World War began. In 
1926 President Coolidge made him Min- 
ister to Greece. Since then he has been 
Minister to Latvia and to Lithuania. 


® Minister to Rumania: Alvin Mansfield 
Owsley of Texas, lawyer, and former 
National Commander of the American 
Legion. He has been a member of the 
State House of Representatives, Assis- 
tant Attorney General of Texas, candi- 
date for United States Senate, and 
boomed as Smith’s running mate in the 
national campaign of 1924. He is young 
and independently wealthy. 


@ Minister to Portugal: Robert Gran- 
ville Caldwell, Dean of Rice Institute, 
Houston, Tex. He was born in Bogota, 
Colombia, of American parents, and has 
made American history his specialty. 


@ Assistant Secretary of State: Harry 
F. Payer, one of Cleveland’s leading 
trial lawyers. As a young man he was 
an assistant city solicitor under New- 
ton D. Baker. He received his appoint- 
ment, however, by virtue of his friend- 
ship with Raymond Moley, Assistant 
Secretary of State and chief of the 
Roosevelt “Brain Trust.” 


@ Assistant Attorney-General: George 
C. Sweeney of Massachusetts. 


@ Director of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation: John J. Blaine, 
former Progressive United States Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. He went down 


with the LaFollette machine in the Re- 
publican primary last year. He sup- 
ported Alfred E. Smith for President in 
1928 and F. D. Roosevelt last year. 


@ Members of the Home Loan Bank 
Board: John J. Fahey, of Worcester, 
Mass., publisher. ' 

Walter H. Newton, of Minnesota, 
former secretary to President Hoover. 
On inauguration Mr. Roosevelt prom- 
ised Mr. Hoover he would give Mr. 
Newton a job, the outgoing Congress 
having refused to confirm Mr. Newton’s 
nomination to the Federal bench. 

Russell Hawkins of Portland, Ore., 
a lumberman. 


@ Federal Trade Commissioner: Ray- 
mond B. Stevens, former Congressman 
from New Hampshire, former special 
counsel to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, former vice president of the United 
States Shipping Board. He recently has 
been an adviser to the Siamese Govern- 
ment. 


@ Federal Power Commissioner: Basil 
Manly, economist, investigator, and 
journalist. He was director of the pro- 
gressive People’s Legislative Service 
in Washington from 1921 to 1927. An 


‘ardent advocate of government owner- 


ship and operation of water-power pro- 
jects, he has been Washington represen- 
tative of the New York State Power 
Authority. 


COLONEL HOWE: Roosevelt 


Secretary Weathers Criticism 


Twenty years ago little Louis Howe 
(see cover), secretary to Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, used to irritate gold-braid 
men in the navy by the peppery way in 
which he handled them. 

Since he has returned to Washington 
as secretary to the same man, who is 
now President, others have begun to 
feel that irritation. Last week politi- 
cians jumped at the chance to “put 
Louis on the pan.” 


Peeved 


Senator Vandenberg (Rep., Mich.) 
voiced eloquent protests against Col- 
onel Howe’s “ethics.” The Senator was 
grieved to think that the Colonel should 
take advantage of his position of 
prestige to talk over the radio on Sun- 
day nights for $900 a talk. Senator 
Cutting, New Mexico Progressive, was 
offended by the fact that Colonel Howe 
should have chosen veterans compensa- 
tion, of all things, to talk about, and 
criticized Congress in the process. 

“I do not recall,” reminisced the 
wealthy New Mexican, “any analogy 
to this case of a Presidential secretary 
appealing to the country on a major 
policy. It is a grave question whether 
any coordinate branch of the govern- 
ment should ever appeal to the country 
against another branch. But certainly 
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it is not the duty of a secretary, a clerk, 
F tor wake such an 


Meanwhile, “Colomet. Howe was dodg- 
ing other missiles. The Senate Mili- 
tary Affaits-Committee had been in- 
vestigating ‘charges that ‘he had cost 
the government $100,000 by authorizing 
the purchase of toilet kits for the 
Civilian Conservation Corps at $1.40 
each, when they could have been 
bought for a great deal less. After 
appearing before the committee sev- 
eral times, the Colonel decided to make 
his position clear by reading a pre- 
pared statement, like J. P. Morgan, 
for example. 

“A Mr. Richard Bevier’’ came to his 
office, :he- said, with a letter of intro- 
duction from ‘Basil O’Connor of New 
York, former-law partner of the Presi- 
dent. -Mr. Bevier tried to sell Mr. 
Howe kits for the Conservation Corps. 
Mr, Howe asked Budget Director 
Douglas to investigate and Mr. Doug- 
las sent over his assistan:, F. W. Low- 
ery. In Maypole fashion Mr. Lowery 
went round to Robert Fechner, director 
of the Conservation Corps, and Mr. 
Fechner said he didn’t have authority 
to: buy the Bevier kits, even though he 
liked them. 

So Mr.-Lowery wrote a letter giving 
him, the authority and got it signed 
and-countersigned by Colonel Howe 
and the President. And that was the 
way it was. 

The. committeemen. scratched their 
heads a while, decided that it could 
find no evidence of fraud, but suggested 
that the Conservation. Corps do its 
buying with a little more-care in the 
future. ; 

Last: Sunday night the Colonel de- 
livered $900 worth of radio. talk on 
an explanation of the Home Mortgage 
Act, without criticising anybody. 


HAWAII: Blanton’s Fiery Talk 
On Hot Day Amuses House 


“TI want to see every: Republican of- 
ficeholder in this government removed 
and a good loyal outstanding Demo- 
crat put in his place,” shouted Repre- 
sentative Blanton of Texas, during the 
House debate on the Rankin Bill au- 
thorizing the President to appoint a 
non-resident as Governor of Hawaii. 
“T challenge the minority leader. . .” 

So began the Texan’s fight with 
Minority Leader Snell of New York, 
which amused the House, convulsed 
the galleries, and sent even the blase 
Capitol reporters in to their seats. 


Hot 


Mr. Blanton grew hotter and hotter; 
his seersucker suit became more rum- 
pled; he outshouted ‘members asking 
him ‘to yield.. He reached his climax 
in rebuttal of Mr: Snell’s charge that 
the-bill was'an excuse to seize $10;000,- 
000 in the Hawaiian treasury for di- 
vision “améng deserving Democrats.” 


“Brother Snell,” Mr. Blanton thun- 
dered, “has been so used to cutting 
melons ... that he imagines the Presi- 
dent . . .-has found that there is 
$10,000,000 in the Treasury that could 
be split up ‘and divided.” 

“Mr. Speaker .. . point of order,” 
yelled Mr. Snell, waving his arms. “I 
ask that the gentleman sit down.” 

“I ask ...Iask...” came voices 
from different parts of the House. 

“The gentleman from Texas will take 
his seat,” said the Speaker. 

“At Republican command,” replied 
Mr. Blanton, yanking a clerk’s chair 
to the Democratic side of the House. 

“That is not his seat,” shouted Mr. 
Lehlbach of New Jersey. 


Laughter 


“The gentleman is going to sit where 
he damn pleases,” replied Mr. Blanton. 
Ordered to “the seats provided for 
members of Congress,’”’ he sulkily rose 
and plopped himself into a seat on the 
Republican side of the House. Con- 
gressmen screamed with laughter, then 
listened to the clerk read Mr. Blan- 
ton’s remarks about “Brother Snell,” 
to which that gentleman had taken ex- 
ception. 

“The Chair is ready to rule,” intoned 
the Speaker. “Under the rules a mem- 
ber may not refer to another member 
by name.” 

“Mr. Speaker,” said Mr. Blanton, as 
he popped up again, “I withdraw the 
‘Brother Snell’ part. . .” 

Object 

“I object,” shouted two or three 
members. 

“The Chair thinks,” continued the 
Speaker, ignoring Mr. Blanton’s re- 
quest, “the remainder of the remarks 
hold the gentleman from New York 
up to ridicule, and that is a violation 
of the rule.” 

Only.after a lengthy roll call was the 
gentleman from Texas permitted to 
conclude his speech. Hours of bitter, 
but more subdued, debate followed. 
Then a vote on the Hawaiian bill was 
finally taken. The measure was passed. 


REPEAL: Wets Are Jubilant 


Over Continuing Successes 


Especially jubilant were the wets 
last week when word came that Indiana 
had voted 554,129 to 312,464 for repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. At the 
Indiana convention to be held on June 
26, 246 of the 329 delegates will vote 
wet. 

For weeks drys had struggled to 
keep Indiana from joining the other 
nine States which have already swung 
into the wet column. Now, fighting a 
desperate: rear-guard action, they are 
concentrating on the South, but with 
evident signs that they have little ~— 
of stopping the wet parade. 

State of the vote on the Repeal 
Amendment: 


June 17, 1933, 
Against Repeal: None. 
Repeal Ratified: Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Rhode Island, Wyoming, Néw 
Jersey. 
Repeal Delegates Elected: Delaware, 


- Indiana, New York, Illinois, Nevada, 


Voting This Week: Massachusetts, 
June 13. 

Necessary to Block Repeal: 13. 

Necessary to Vote Repeal: 36. 


NEWS IN BRIEF: Nay 


Cuts Enlistments, Expenses 


@ NAVY: The Navy — Department, 
which has been having a good deal of 
trouble about economy lately, an- 
nounced last week that it will try to 
Save money by cutting maintenance 
appropriations of ships by 15% or 20%. 
New enlistments will be restricted to 
bring the personnel under the present 
low figure of 79. Seven hundred men 
and all vessels will be required to spend 
at least three months of the year in 
navy yards for overhauling. 

A plan to lay up one-third of the 
fleet at a time was abandoned not long 
ago after loud-voiced opposition, but 
officials were hard put to explain how 
greatly the new scheme differed from 
that so recently put aside. 


@® NUDISTS: In Chicago there were 
10,000 signatures to a petition to the 
Lincoln Park Board for a stockade 
within which sun baths could be taken 
in the nude. Rejecting the proposal the 
park commissioners announced: 

“The chief reason was the cost of the 
stockade. It would have to be built of 
lumber absolutely free of knot holes, 
and to prevent persons from spying 
down from high apartments near-by, 
it would have to be a skyline affair.” 


@® HORSE: In Cleveland last week a 
driver ’phoned the police that his horse 
was prostrated by the heat and was 
dying, that they had better remove the 
body which was obstructing traffic. 
While waiting for a truck, police sur- 
rounded the horse with red lights. A 
few minutes later the headquarters 
telephone rang again. “Never mind 
about that truck,” the driver told 
them. “When the horse saw the red 
lights he decided to get up.” 


® SNAKES: In Houston, Tex., keepers 
served “Puffy”, the zoo’s prize spread 
ing-adder, a rat for dinner last week. 
The rat turned the tables on “Puffy”. 
It dined on him. 


@ HIKE: Outside Providence, R. I, @ 
woman pushing a baby carriage con- 
taining two babies stopped a policeman 
to ask the way to Philadelphia. She 
had used all her resources to bring her 
babies from Philadelphia to Boston, the 
only place where treatment one of them 
needed was available. A bus brought her 
back as far as Providence. A local re 
lief agency bought her railroad tickets. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Raymond Moley Addresses Students at 
His Old School in Olmstead Falls, O. 


ms 
et 


INTERNATIONAL NTE L 
War Department Wonders What to do Camera Portrait of a Famous Citizen of 92, Oliver Wendell Metmes, Yeruer , 
With Tank Left There by Inventor Supreme Court Justice, as He Left for His Summer Home at Beverly, Mass. 


Loading a T. W. A. Plane at Kansas City, Mo. Gains While J. P. Morgan Was in Washington, a Protest 
in Air Express Shipments Have Reached a New High Parade Massed at His Office in Wall Street, New York 
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FOU 2. AE: x ER PACT: 1 Duce Declares 


+ 


' In Rome one day last week hundreds 
of persons crammed the visitors’ gal- 
lery in the Italian Senate Chamber. 
Outside, the Piazzo Del Campidoglio 
was black with humanity tensely wait- 
ing for Il Duce’s voice announcing 
through loudspeakers the result of ne- 
gotiations begun more than two months 
ago,-when Premier Mussolini suggested 
to British Premier MacDonald that 
Italy, Britain, France and Germany 
(Europe’s four great powers) unite in 
a treaty binding them to cooperate in 
the interest of European peace. 


Rumors 


Like wind whipping the leaves in a 
dense forest, rumors ran riot through 
the expectant crowds. Worried states- 
men and harried couriers entered and 
left the Senate building. Between Rome 
and Berlin a telephone line buzzed with 
a conversation, on the outcome of which 





It Has Been Initialed and War Chapter Is Closed 


“The war chapter is closed,” he an- 
nounced dramatically. The Four-Power 
Pact would be initialed. 

The tension snapped and the Senate 
broke into prolonged cheering. Outside, 
the echoes were caught up by the popu- 
lace. Thousands upon thousands of 
Italian throats made the Seven Hills re- 
verberate with their cheering. Not since 
the armistice had Rome witnessed so 
much enthusiasm for the cause of peace. 
Mussolini, man of war, had dismounted 
his charger. 

Inside the Senate, the Premier con- 
tinued. The pact had been edited, and 
while many changes had been made, it 
was the same in fundamentals as when 
he had first presented it. For the next 
decade it promised active political and 
economic cooperation between the four 
great powers to attain the security and 
peace promised at Locarno. It still 
binds them to solve the vexing problems 





INTERNATIONAL 


“The War Chapter Is Closed,” Mussolini Announced 


depended the fate of the Four-Power 
Pact. 

In the Diplomatic Gallery the repre- 
sentatives of the Little Entente coun- 
tries (Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia) talked earnestly, probably 
about the pact which their countries 
had so long and so strenuously opposed. 
In front of the Gallery three chairs re- 
served for the envoys of Britain, France, 
and Germany were ominously vacant. 
On the floor of the Chamber the Sena- 
tors clustered in anxious groups. 

Twenty minutes later Premier Musso- 
lini strode into the Senate. The murmur 
of tongues instantly died into an electri- 
fied silence. 


of disarmament and treaty revision. 

The nations must not be led by the 
pact into an “imbecile optimism,” Il 
Duce warned; but Europe must have no 
“sentimental fears” that, by signing the 
pact, the four nations would become al- 
lied into a dictatorship to dominate 
Europe. 

Naming each Ambassador, Signor 
Mussolini thanked them for their co- 
operation and set the galleries cheering 
when he called Germany under Adolf 
Hitler’s rule “‘a bulwark of peace.” 

Grateful Senators thereupon passed a 
resolution to have Il Duce’s speech 
printed and posted in every Italian com- 
mune. 


—— 
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The crowds throhged out of the Sen- 
ate to join the cheering crowds on the 
piazza and together they converged on 
the Piazza Venezia, there to await and 
to hail the French Ambassador, Henry 
de Jouvenel, the British Ambassador, 
Sir Ronald William Graham, and the 
German Ambassador, Ulrich von Has- 
sel, as they drove up the Corso to the 
Chigi Palace (Italian Foreign Office) 
to keep their appointments to initial 
the pact (see cover). 

Although the treaty does not specifi- 
cally mention Germany’s equality with 
the other powers, a point upon which the 
Hitlerites had been insistent, it is never- 
theless implied. In other respects it 
meets German aspirations in full. But 
observers pointed out that the chief 
value of the pact is not so much what it 
says or fails to say as the fact that, 
when formally ratified, it will end a rift 
between the powers which has existed 
ever since the formation of the Little 
Entente after the war. 


Objective 


It means that no longer will there be 
one group of powers supporting the po- 
litical status quo and another group 
supporting revision of the treaties. If 
it is to mean anything, it means that 
both groups are to work toward a com- 
mon objective: disarmament and a 
peaceful solution of their political and 
economic difficulties. 

An instrument of such power for good 
the various envoys initialed inside the 
Chigi Palace while cherubs and angels 
smiled bland approval from the painted 
ceiling. 


IRELAND: Robed Oficials 


Greet American Delegates 


To the strains of “Come Back to 
Erin,” a fur-trimmed, red-robed figure 
clambered up a ladder last week to 
the decks of the liner President Roose- 
velt, shrouded in the soft Irish mist. 
Behind him came a figure in robes of 


blue. Sean French, Lord Mayor of 


Cork, and Richard Wallace, chairman 
of the harbor board of Cobh (Queens- 
town), had come to welcome Cordell 
Hull, United States Secretary of State, 
on his way to the World Economic Con- 
ference in London. 

Dublin ministers in morning coats 
were there, too, headed by Frank 
Aiken, Free State Minister of Defense. 
In his speech of welcome he mentioned 
the grim economics of 1933. 


Saga 


Immobile, decorative, the Lord Mayor 
and the harbor official listened, for all 
the world figures transplanted from 
some ancient Irish saga. Then they 
added their words of welcome. 

The “Silentest Statesman in Wash- 
ington” unbent. It was recalled that 
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his mother’s name was Elizabeth Riley. 
Celtic hearts warmed as the Celtic 
syllables fell. Their eyes flashed when 
the Tennesseean said: “We feel that 
about two-thirds of our people at home 
are Irish, so we feel right at home 
here.” 

Ship’s stewards brought champagne, 
and President Roosevelt’s senior Cab- 
inet member proposed the health of 
Eamon de Valera, “President of the 
Irish Republic.” 

The hearts of English listeners 
pounded as the words “Irish Republic” 
were uttered, but beat calmly when it 
was remembered that the same phrase 
is used now even in London. 

Americans in the gathering recalled 
that Mr. Hull was among the last of 
the Democrats to desert prohibition. 


BRITAIN: Prince George Plays 
Steeplejack, Climbs Tower 


People who gather the world over 
to stare in fascinated horror at steeple- 
jacks, last week watched a young man 
in a gray suit climb the clock tower of 
the Houses of Parliament. More than 
three hundred feet the young man 
climbed, up to the face of “Big Ben.” 
The two workmen who mounted with 
him were no more sure-footed or daring 
than he. 


Identified 


The youth was later identified as 
His Royal Highness, Prince George, 
youngest living son of the King. 

The clock tower has been partly cov- 
ered with scaffolding for several months 
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Prince George Climbed “Big Ben” 


and the famous clock is undergoing re- 
pairs. 

Like his father, who was also 
trained for the sea, Prince George 
learned climbing in a hard school, for 
he was educated at the Royal Naval 
College at Dartmouth, and is now a lieu- 
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naval aide-de-camp to His Majesty. 

Three years ago Englishmen pro- 
tested when the Prince patrorized a 
“pub.” 


GREECE: Venizelos Escapes; 
Wife Wounded by Gunmen 


Through moonlight, white on a road 
leading into Athens, there drove last 
week a car in which were the veteran 
Grecian statesman, Eleutherios Venize- 
los, and his wife. A short distance be- 
hind came another car carrying the 
bodyguard for the man who has been 
eight times Premier of Greece since 
1910. 

Suddenly a green seven-passenger car 
on the road ahead stopped and allowed 
the Venizelos car to pass. Then it 
swung across the road, cutting off the 
escort car. Bullets fired from the green 
car poured into the Venizelos machine. 


Bullets 


Mr. Venizelos, who has been under as- 
sassins’ fire before, took his wife in his 
arms and both crouched on the floor of 
their car, while bullets whistled about 
them shattering window glass and 
woodwork. The ex-Premier’s chauffeur 
was badly cut by flying glass, but he 
obeyed Venizelos’s excited command: 
“Faster, Gjanni, faster.” 

For three miles the two cars raced, 
the gunmen in the green car keeping up 
a constant fire. Mme. Venizelos was 
shot four times in the lungs and stom- 
ach. Her husband was unscathed. Pas- 
senger busses in the path of the two cars 
pulled out of range. Not until well 
within the limits of Athens did the green 
car swing down a side road and drive 
away. 


Riddled 


At the Evanghelismos Hospital, 
where M. Venizelos ordered his wife 


‘taken, it was said she might recover. 


There, too, came the escort car, with one 
of the bodyguard lying dead on the floor, 
riddled with bullets. 

Premier Panayoti Tsaldaris, who de- 
feated M. Venizelos at the elections last 
March, and who is a Royalist opposed 
to the republican forces loyal to the 
aged statesman, expressed “horror and 
indignation” over the attempted assas- 
sination. He promised quick capture of 


the gunmen. 
Remains 


Meanwhile Venizelos, king-hater, 
Greece’s “modern Ulysses,’”’ remains in 
Greece because he is under a bill of im- 
peachment and cannot legally leave. 
His latest term as Premier ended with 
the Mar. 6 elections. This was followed 
by the 18-hour dictatorship of General 
Nicholas Plastiras, in which M. Venize- 
los is charged with having been impli- 
cated. Impeachment proceedings were 
begun against him in the Greek Parlia- 
ment last month and, though the gov- 


tenant in the King’s Navy. He is also 
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ernment has never pressed the bill out 
of consideration for Greece’s most fa- 
mous citizen, he cannot leave the coun- 
try until it is withdrawn. 

Once a provincial Cretan lawyer, 
Eleutherios Venizelos headed his first 
government in 1910. When the World 
War started, King Constantine hesi- 
tated to pledge his country to fight 
against his Hohenzollern relatives. That 
reluctance forced him to abdicate his 
throne eight years later. The steps 
thereto were engineered by M. Venize- 
los, sometimes in Athens from the van- 
tage point of the premiership, some- 
times abroad as Greece’s delegate to 
international conferences. 

During the Peace Conference in Paris 
Venizelos was singled out as the Euro- 
pean statesman Woodrow Wilson liked 
best. Mme. Venizelos, the ex-Premier’s 
second wife, is the daughter of a 
wealthy. Anglo-Greek merchant. They 
were married in 1921. 


GERMANY: Dark Secrets of 
Deutschland, U-Boat, Revealed 


“Helio, Deutschland!” 

“Hello! What do you want? 
are you?” 

“Where do you come from and 
when?” 

“Heligoland, June 23.” 

Such was the conversation bctween 
reporters and the Submarine Deutsch- 
land at 10:15 P.M. on a rainy July 
(1916) night in Baltimore harbor. As 
the thunder crashed overhead and 
searchlights played upon her black 
hull, an astonished America realized 
that an undersea boat had traveled 
4,000 miles in sixteen days, eluding 
British and French warships. Once more 
she visited America and then disap- 
peared the duration of the war. What 
happened to her between her last visit 
and her ultimate fate? 

Only last week was the secret re- 
vealed in Berlin, where a film taken 


Who 
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by al othe of ine submarine ta anart 


After her ‘arrival on. this’ stormy 
night in Baltimore, grave questions 
arose. to the Deutschland’s status. 
Was she an armed war vessel or an 
unarmed merchantman? Must she 
leave immediately or be interned, or 
was she entitled to respect as a com- 
mercial ship? Allied embassies pressed 
for an inquiry. Examining the ship, 
United States officials found but five 
pistols carried by her officers. The 
Deutschland was therefore classed as 
an “unarmed, peaceful merchant ves- 
sel.” 

A storm of curiosity was provoked. 
She was only the first of a number of 
such ships that would be plying be- 
tween the Fatherland and America. 
She carried a letter from the Kaiser to 
President Wilson (later denied). Ac- 
tually she carried three sacks of mail 
and dyestuffs valued at upward of 
$1,000,000. 


Guarded 


Thousands tried to see her, but got 
no. farther than the barbed wire and 
burlap: screening that hid her from 
prying eyes... Still curiosity was not 
to ‘be..wholly denied. Her skipper, 
Captalt, Koenig, got a vaudeville offer, 

six ‘of her crew were arrested for 
speeding;; Ten: days later she was un- 
loaded... - 

Her arrival was. a serigation on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The voyage from 
her base in Heligoland, around Scot- 
land’s far-flung tip to the United States, 
was an unparalleled feat of endurance. 
That she had escaped the vigilance of 
the Allied fleets added a touch of ro- 
mance that fired millions of imagina- 
tions. 


Sails 


On Aug. 1 she sailed, carrying 740 
tons of nickel, 700 tons of rubber, and 
allegedly, $4,000,000 in gold. Crowds 
cheered frantically to the accompani- 
ment of a fanfare of sirens in the har- 
bor as she got: under way, white-clad 
Captain Koenig standing alone in the 
conning tower. Rumors of her progress 
came now and then until the silence of 
the sea swallowed her. Twenty-three 
days later she was officially reported 
at anchor at the mouth of the Weser, 
having avoided efforts of British and 
French destroyers to prevent her safe 
return to Germany , 


Later 


Three months later ihn reappeared at 
New. London. On Nov. 22. she. left 
with a cargo. of rubber, nickel, and 
surgical supplies. Then silence en- 
gulfed her until the end of the war. 

It. now .appears that after the 
Deutschland’s second Américan voyage 
she was refitted as a war submarine 
and lost her identity under the designa- 
tion U-155. But her long-range work 
went on. Off the coast of Africa she 
accounted for dozens of cargo ships 
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and a number of armed vessels. With 
her. exceptional cruising range she was 
able to work almost unmolested by 
Allied warships, which were trying to 
protect the African trade routes much 
closer to their bases. 

After the war the U-155 was bought 
by Horatio Bottomley, who died a 
pauper last fortnight in London. The 
U-155 came to an ignominious end in 
the Sussex village of Dicker. Bottomley 
bought her to further his wily schemes 
of defrauding British ex-soldiers. After 
his bankruptcy she was sold at auc- 
tion for the pittance of some $500 to 
marine store dealers, who broke her 
up’ and distributed her parts to eager 
souvenir hunters. 

Thus ended in pathos a glittering 
romance of the seas. 


Religious Clashes: Nazis Rout 
Catholics; Prevent Mass 


@ All last week the cauldron of relig- 
ious discrimination bubbled and boiled 
in Germany. 


@® JEWS: Under the non-Aryan provi- 
sion of the new Civil Service Law, Jews 
were being excluded from many jobs. 

Because of that law, Jews flocked 
out of Germany while the flocking was 
good, creating minor crises in France, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia. 


® PROTESTANTS: In their agitation 
for a National Protestant Church, the 
Nazis forged ahead in their fight to 
oust Dr. Friedrich Von Bodelschwingh 
as Reich Bishop, with the German 
Christians (Nazis) loudly demanding 
the bishopric for Dr. Hermann Mueller. 


® CATHOLICS: More serious was the 
rout by Nazis of the national conven- 
tion of Roman Catholic journeymen 
(artisans) in Munich. Minor clashes 
had been tolerated by both sides until, 
on the fourth day of the convention, 
Nazi Storm ‘Troopers forcibly pre- 
vented Cardinal Faulhauber, Arch- 
bishop of Munich, from celebrating 
mass in the convention hall. 

‘Then fists flew and clubs cracked 
skulls. 

One cause of the conflict was said 
to be the parodying of the Nazi anthem 
Horst Wessell by the Catholics. 

Catholic Bavaria was last to yield 
to the Nazis. And although Bavaria 
has made peace with the Hitler govern- 
ment in Berlin, Nazi henchmen in 
Bavaria and elsewhere have arrogated 
to themselves an authority often in 
conflict with the policy of their chief. 

It was with Catholic sanction, also, 
that the Hitler dictatorship was set up. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Chancellor 
Hitler in the momentous meeting of the 
Reichstag last March, ‘decide on peace 
or war.” 


The Catholics chose peace. Hitler 


LEAGUE: Disarmament Gives 


Way to Economic Conference 


The cumbersome machinery of the 
League of Nations Disarmament Con- 
ference in Geneva grunted and stopped 
last week. It probably will not be set 
in motion again until the beginning of 
July, when the World Economic Con- 
ference (see page 6) is well under way. 

Before it came to a halt Norman H. 
Davis, American Ambassador-at-large, 
made clear that the United States will 
not agree to the French proposal to 
do away with private manufacture of 
munitions. But, said he, it will sup- 
port an agreement, “whereby there will 
be publicity and a system of licensing 
for. the manufacture and export of 
arms.” 

Japan contributed a final stumbling- 
block. Her delegate, Noatake Sato, 
announced that she will agree to pro- 
hibition of air bombing only if air- 
craft carriers and landing platforms 
on warships are also prohibited. 

He likewise made a move that was 
construed as a bid for early revision 
of the London and Washington naval 
treaties when he said that the former 
had created “an atmosphere of uneasi- 
ness and apprehension.” 

Japan wants full naval parity with 
the WJnited States and Britain in order 
to protect her Manchurian conquests 
by sea as well as by land. 

The. other delegates, surprised, lis- 
tened and left. Conversations are .to 
continue in Paris between Britain, 
France and the United States. 


CHINA: Nanking Government 


Stronger Since Signing Truce 


As China yielded to Japanese terms 
in the Peiping-Tientsin area last week, 
a paradox developed. The Nanking 
government authority, lamentably 
weak while Japan delivered her shatter- 
ing blows, grew strong as soon as @ 
truce had been signed. Instead of add- 
ing another semi-independent govern- 
ment to the half dozen which defy 
Nanking’s authority in various portions 
of the country, and leaving the country 
more open than ever to Japanese inva- 
sion, North China has seen a steady ex- 
tension of Nanking’s power. 

Hwang Fu, representing the civilian 
population, is working with Gen. Ho 
Ying-ching, Nanking’s War Minister, 
in organizing the Chinese police, who 
will maintain order south of the Great 
Wall. The operation is extensive, is be- 
ing carried out strictly under the terms 
of the truce. 

Another sign of Chinese unity 
through adversity was a gathering of 
forty military commanders last week 
at Nanchang. The town is the provin- 
cial headquarters of Gen. Chiang Kai- 
shek in his war against the Communists 


became .a dictator. His Nazis havé*in the Southwest. A compromise with 


ever since been on the warpath. Such 
is dualism. 





the revolutionists, rather than continued 
warfare, is being discussed. 
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SPAIN: Azana Premier Again 
As Socialist Cabinet Fails 


Spain swerved on the road to a Marx- 
ist Socialist State last week, then re- 
turned to the leadership of Manuel 
Azana, small, stout, and grim Premier 
during 26 months of the Spanish re- 
public’s existence. 

Since the republic was declared in 
April, 1931, events in Spain have been 
shaped by the difficulties a Socialist 
government has encountered in ruling 
a nation still largely Roman Catholic 
and conservative. 





body of 30,000, commanded 1,000,000 
proletarians in a one-day, nation-wide, 
and perfectly organized strike. The 
impressive massing of proletarian 
strength was one storm sign. 


Church 


Others came from an opposite quar- 
ter as conservatives felt a blow in the 
edict seizing Church property for the 
nation and decreeing lay education, 
signed ten days ago by President Za- 
mora. 

On Thursday of last week the ex- 
pected cabinet split came. President 
Zamora refused to allow Premier Azana 
to reorganize, without conservative aid, 
the finance and agriculture ministries. 
The experienced Premier resigned. 
European observers threw dice as to 
whether Spain would move to the right 
or to the left. 

Socialist 

Rotund and shrewd, Indalecio Prieto, 
former Finance Minister and later Min- 
ister of Public Works, was first invited 
to form a government. A _ Socialist 
exile in Paris in the early days of the 
revolution, Senor Prieto had been one 
of the most popular members of the 
fallen government. His fruitless search 
for a cabinet that would be acceptable 
to President Zamora lasted six hours. 

He was followed by Alejandro Ler- 
roux, leader of the moderates, and la- 
ter by Marcelino Domingo and Julian 
Besteiro, radical Socialists. All four 
failed. The Socialists had only prole- 
tarian sympathizers to suggest. The 
moderate chieftain informed the Presi- 
dent that the present Cortes, dominated 


by Socialists, offers very poor material 
indeed for a coalition government. 


Election 


President Zamora’s only choice was 
to dissolve the Cortes and call new 
elections, a step that in Spain’s pres- 
ent temper might prove fatal to the 
revolutionary legislation he treasures, 
or to return to Senor Azana who, after 
all, has weathered political storms as 
Premier since the republican consti- 
tution was adopted in December, 1931. 


Chuckling a little, still grimly deter- 


helm as the week opened. 
Whatever the shifts in governing per- 
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sonnel may be, for the present, ruling 
power in Spcin apparently lies where 
it lay before, with a group of deter- 
mined Marxist leaders. They are most- 
ly of proletarian origin and are de- 
termined upon a completely lay, Social- 
ist State. Socialization is to be 
carried out, however, within the frame- 
work of the republican constitution, a 
document expressly framed a year and 
a half ago to permit it. Measures that 
savor of dictatorship are disavowed by 
all parties. 

Socialists count on lay education and 
a division of the great estates under the 
new agrarian laws to work changes 
in their favor in time, in the rural dis- 
tricts. 

Meanwhile their strong right arm is 





Indalecio Prieto (Center) Searched for a Cabinet for Six Fruitless Hours 


the urban proletariat, closely knit into 
Socialist organizations. They do not 
fear external aggression while Euro- 
pean States are apprehensive of neigh- 
bors that lie nearer than Spain, al- 
ready geographically semi-isolated from 
Europe. 


OTHER NATIONS: Hitler’s 
Canadian Friends Organize 


@®CANADA: Die Auslandische Fre- 
unde der Hitler Bewegung Incorporated 
(The Foreign Friends of the Hitler 
Movement) took steps in Montreal last 
week to incorporate under Canadian 
law. 

Under Gilles Mousseau, a French- 
Canadian calling himself the “Orst Lei- 
ter,” or district leader, the 298 Canadian 
Nazis are prepared to carry on propa- 
ganda for treaty revision and cancella- 
tion of war debts. 

The Canadian organization will be le- 
gal, non-military, and non-violent. It 
will, however, according to Mousseau, 
“be obliged to safeguard the rights of 
the majority along the lines indicated in 
the latest speech of Chancellor Hitler at 
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Magdeburg—that is to say, the Jewish 
element should be granted rights ac. 
cording to their importance in the popy. 
lation of which they are a part.” 


® AFGHANISTAN: Berlin became the 

setting for a political feud of remote 
Afghanistan last week when the elder 
brother of the King of Afghanistan, 
Minister to Germany for the past two 
months, was shot to death on the steps 
of the Afghanistan legation in the Ger. 
man capital. 

Sirdar Mohammed Assis Khan was 
stopped by a young Afghan student, 
Kemal Syed, as he was leaving the lega- 
tion. Instantly a heated political argu. 
ment broke out. Crying “for freedom’s 
sake!” the student drew a pistol and 
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fired at the Minister and his attendant. 
The Minister was killed, the attendant, 
although shot in the shoulder, grappled 
with the assassin and handed him over 
to the police. 

The student accused his victim of hav- 
ing attempted to hand Afghanistan over 
to the British. 


@® BELGIAN CONGO: Monogamistic 
males in the Congo may purchase brides 
on the installment plan, under the aus- 
pices of Roman Catholic missions there. 

The fetish worshiping natives sell 
their daughters to the highest bidders, 
and wealthy old polygamists are thus 
able to increase their collections at the 
expense of young rivals. The brides fre- 
quently escape to the missions. 

“A woman,” the missionary tells the 
native seeking his wife, “cannot be tied 
at the end of a rope like a beast. . . If you 
did not have a wife, the case would be 
different, but she is your fifteenth (or 
thirtieth).” 

The mission then offers to refund the 
purchase price for the girl, often pay- 
ing as high as 2,000 francs (about $275). 
A monogamist may later marry the 
bride, repaying the mission by the pat 
tial payment system. 
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GEORGE V: Democratic King 


Is Britain’s King of Democrats 


Women going about their housekeep- 
ing in Milwaukee, reporters in evening 
paper city rooms in Syracuse, econo- 
mists in Washington, tuning their ra- 
dios last Monday heard the voice of 
George Frederick Ernest Albert, King 
of England, welcoming the delegates to 
the World Economic Conference gath- 
ered in London. 

To most Americans that voice 
brought a picture of a rather weary- 
eyed monarch reviewing parades, lay- 
ing cornerstones, riding about in re- 
splendent coaches. Back of the news- 
reel, radio, rotogravure figure of pomp 
and circumstance moves a full-blooded, 
sometimes wistful, always appealing, 
human being. ; 


Hobbies 


Horses and dogs and pigeons, postage 
stamps, Rugby, billiards, and, most of 
all, the sea and the ships that sail it— 
these are the things that lie closer to 
the heart of George V (see cover) than 
all the monuments and memorials made 
by man. 

When he was a little boy climbing 
under tables, pinching the legs of guests 
at the austere Windsor Castle of his 
more austere grandmother, the great 
Victoria, his sister said of him: ‘“Geor- 
gie can never talk about anything but 
his old boats.” Then the canny John 
Neale Dalton, curate of Sandringham, 
had his hands full keeping up with the 
boy whose tutor he was. The Prince 
was then described as “laughing, rosy- 
cheeked, broad and fat, and full of fun.” 

He was born at Marlborough House, 
London, on June 3, 1865, eighteen 
months after the birth of his brother, 
Albert Victor, Duke of Clarence. As 
the second son he was not subject to 
the more rigorous disciplines imposed 
upon the heir apparent, and his child- 
hood was filled with a number of things 
that make for more than the ordinary 
kingly happiness. 

When he was 12 years old he trudged 
gleefully off to become a naval cadet 
on the “Britannia” at Spithead. He was 
immensely popular with his shipmates, 
who, through some obscure Anglican 
Sense of humor, nicknamed him ‘The 
Herring.” 


Study 


In the naval service he studied gun- 
nhery and torpedo work, was promoted 
to Sub-Lieutenant, then Lieutenant, and 
Sailed the Seven Seas on Her Majesty’s 
fighting ships. Then, in 1892, the death 
of his brother wrote finis to all that sea- 

» happy-go-lucky life, and he was 

to begin the wearisome routine 

of ceremonials preparatory to his even- 
tual accession to the throne. On July 
6, 1893, he married his brother’s fiancee, 


Princess Victoria Mary Augusta Louise 
Olga Pauline Claudine Agnes, the 
daughter of Francis, Duke of Teck. 

When he came to the throne upon the 
death of his colorful father, Edward 
VII, in 1910, his empire teemed with 
unrest. The oncoming Laborites were 
stirring the workers; the Liberals were 
intent on toppling over the House of 
Lords; suffragists were trying out their 
militant tactics on harassed Bobbies, 
and India stirred uneasily. 


Resolved 


From the outset, understanding that 
he had none of the fur-ranging, states- 
manlike qualities of his distinguished 
father, the new King seemed resolved 
to endear himself to his people by show- 
ing his human side. His trip to India in 
1911 did much to pacify the rebels 
there. 

He made the first state visit ever paid 
to a London music hall (the Palace), 
in the Summer of 1912. He appeared at 
the Henley Regatta, at the test match 
between Australian and South African 
cricketers, went down the shaft of the 
Elsecar colliery, and wielded a pick at 
the face of the coal while Queen Mary 
was having tea with the wife of a coal- 
miner. 


Personality 


Soon Englishmen realized that a real 
personality was at Buckingham; to be 
sure no Edward, but at all events a 
most likable gentleman. 

Shrewdly timed publicity, covering 
the activities of the royal couple, helped 
spread his influence for tolerance and 
generosity in foreign as well as domes- 
tic affairs. For example, that he was 
one of the best shots in the country in 
bringing down grouse across the Scot- 
tish moors, that he was famed as a 
stamp collector, and that he evidently 
genuinely loved his wife and family, all 
served to win over many different cross- 
sections of English society. The proph- 
ets who had announced, after the 
death of Edward, that the King would 
play no part in the affairs of the em- 
pire, were confounded. 


Vigorous 


Today, still vigorous in spite of his 
several recent illnesses, the appearance 
of this gray-bearded, blue-eyed man 
with the ruddy cheeks of a country 
squire and the fastidious dress of a dan- 
dified city man (trousers pressed at the 
sides, cravat caught in a diamond ring) 
still suffices to bring cheers from an 
English crowd of any class. 

Only a few of the captious (such as 
the irrepressible H. G. Wells, who 
amazed everyone by his open attack at 
Oxford in 1932 on the King’s “inter- 
ference” with British politics, seem to 
begrudge the very considerable cost 


to the taxpayer which keeping a King 
on the throne involves. 


That the King himself has no great 
love for all the fuss and feathers is evi- 
dent to those who know him as man 
rather than monarch. With his friends, 
he loves to tell tall stories of the sea, 
pound the table, and shout an occasion- 
al “damn!” 

The late Walter Hines Page, Ameri- 
can Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s during the stirring day when 
the war was binding the King closer 
than ever to the hearts of his people, 
wrote that King George was a vivacious 
and emphatic talker, with the liveliest 
sense of humor, who “enjoys nothing 
quite so much as a good story.” 

King George once said to Page: 
“Knowing the difficulties of a limited 
monarch, I thank Heaven I am spared 
being an absolute one.” 


RICHBERG: Denies He Will 


Take Part in Official New Deal 
Donald Randall Richberg carries a 


briefcase out of which may come a 
penetrating legal document on the com- 
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Donald Richberg, Labor Advocate 


plicated question of railroad valuation, 
the manuscript for a novel, or the words 
for a song. It depends upon the partic- 
ular mood in which this athletic, ag- 
gressive lawyer, labor advocate, writer, 
and fighter against special privilege 
leaves his home on North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 

These past few months he hasn’t seen 
much of that home because the busi- 
ness of his mass-clientele, the railroad 
workers of the country, has kept him 
running in and out of the tents of the 
mighty at Washington. 

Early in the Spring he went to Wash- 
ington to oppose those features of the 
administration’s Rail Control Bill hav- 
ing to do with the laying off of railroad 
workers under the plans for consolida- 
tion. As counsel for the Railroad Labor 
Executives Association, he pleaded so 
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successfully that the conferees on the 
bill agreed that there would be no 
wholesale dismissals of the workers. 

Then came the report that Mr. Rich- 
berg had been selected as assistant to 
Gen. Hugh Johnson in helping the ma- 
jor American industries help themselves 
to recovery. .Last week Mr. Richberg 
denied that he would become part of the 
official New Deal. Though he has been 
working along with the Roosevelt pro- 
gressives and is very much inside “The 
Tents of the Mighty,” as he calls one 
of his salty biographical books, he has 
a big enough job cut out for him attend- 
ing to the interests of the rail-workers 
without taking on the entire new set-up 
of American industry. 


Delight 


Richberg’s is a mind to delight an 
H. G. Wells. He can sit down and dis- 
cuss anthropology, physics, industrial 
relations, the realities of the labor prob- 
lem, the vagaries of electrons, valuation 
of public utilities, the philosophies of 
Royce, Santayana, James, and Munster- 
berg, and the music of Irving Berlin— 
all with such unaffected charm and hu- 
mor as would never lead to the suspi- 
cion that he is a man who burns with 
the true flame of the reformer, who at 
the drop of the hat will make any sac- 
rifice to defend a seemingly hopeless 
cause. 

There was nothing in Donald Rich- 
berg’s college career to suggest that he 
would leave comfortable surroundings 
to venture into the stormy areas of in- 
dustrial strife. He won his letter at the 
University of Chicago as a member of 
the track team. 


Author 


At college he became widely known 
as the author of the Phi Gamma Delta 
song, “Smoke Dreams,” and he was ac- 
tive in amateur theatricals, a “healthy 
young materialist” as he later described 
himself. He received his. law degree at 
Harvard and then went back to Chi- 
cago to practice in his father’s office. 

The Richbergs represented the Chi- 
cago City Treasurer and the Board of 
Assessors. “We were constantly en- 
gaged in efforts either to milk the pub- 
lic or to protect it,” says Mr. Richberg 
in his biography, “the latter perform- 
ance apparently justifying the former.” 


Science 


Law alone was not enough. He was 
much on the campus. In the “nude 
democracy of the locker-room” after a 
hot game of tennis, “Professor Millikan 
would try to explain the electron to a 
young lawyer whose interest was great- 
er than his comprehension. Or Pro- 
fessor Michelson would take me down 
into the basement of his nearby labora- 
tory and talk in simple terms about a 
machine that ran night and day scratch- 
ing lines on a metal plate—by which 
light could be analyzed and secrets of 
infinite space revealed.” 

In an off moment he wrote a com- 
plete comic opera which was produced 
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by his fraternity. Its author’s name 
was carefully concealed, for by that 
time Richberg had lined up with The- 
odore Roosevelt to stand at Armaged- 
don. He was running for State’s At- 
torney on the Progressive ticket, and 
his sponsors feared that a “song-writer 
could not be wafted into office on his 
own melodies.” 

Mr. Richberg suspects that it was 
“mental indigestion” which changed a 
pleasure-seeking young lawyer with a 
conservative clientele into an ardent re- 
former. 


TRANSITION : Life’s Changes 
As Reflected in the News 


® Divorce: The Roosevelt family, al- 
ways busy setting precedents, last week 
set a new one for the White House 
when Elliott Roosevelt, 22, announced 
from Los Angeles: “For some time my 
wife and I have found that our life 
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when she announced that her daughter, 
Helen, would marry Assistant Secre. 
tary of War Woodring late next month, 
The couple met while Mr. Woodring 
was Governor of Kansas two years ago, 


@ Died: Winchell Smith, playwright, 
who left the hay and feed business to 
go into the theater, then left the theater 
to go back into the hay and feed busi- 
ness, last week in Farmington, Conn, 

To escape working in his father’s 
mill, he left home in his youth to enter 
the theater. A failure as an actor, he 
started writing and “doctoring” bad 
plays. Some of those which helped 
make him $3,000,000 were: “Brewster's 
Millions,” “Lightnin’,” “Officer 666,” 
“Turn to the Right” and “The Fortune 
Hunter.” His plays were never tainted 
with art but, he said, were always of a 
“basely commercial character.” 

After making his fortune he returned 
to Connecticut, bought his father’s old 
mill, and entered business. One of his 
flour customers was Calvin Coolidge. 





Elliott and Elizabeth Donner Roosevelt 


together was incompatible. We both 
disliked the idea of a divorce, but now 
we are convinced it is the best thing 
for both of us.” 

In order to accomplish this young 
Roosevelt has set up a Nevada resi- 
dence with Samuel Platt, former United 
States Attorney for Nevada. 

The Roosevelts were married in Jan- 
uary, 1932. She was Elizabeth Donner, 
daughter of William H. Donner, mil- 
lionaire steel man. Now living with her 
parents at Villa Nova, outside Phila- 
delphia, it was thought that Mrs. 
Roosevelt would bring the divorce ac- 
tion on grounds of incompatibility. 
Most likely she would get possession of 
their 8-months-old baby. 


@ Engaged: Last week Mrs. Marcus 
Coolidge, wife of the Massachusetts 
Senator and distant relative of the late 
President, surprised luncheon guests 





® Paroled: The New York State Parole 
Board last week decided that Owen W 
(“Owney”) Madden, New York City’ 
No. 1 public enemy, should be released 
from Sing Sing Prison on July 1. 
this time he will have completed 
a year in Sing Sing for parole violatia 
Supposed to have been working im 
Brooklyn laundry, Madden became 
involved in his intricate beer b 
that he neglected to report to p 
officers, and was returned to prison 
his negligence last July. Previously 
had been serving a 10 to 20 year 
tence for shooting a rival business mal 
During his most recent internment he 
had been a model prisoner just as his 
prototype, Capone, has been in Atlanta 
Unlike Capone he has not interested 
himself in baseball or any sports, but: 
has spent his time in the prison gree 
house and vegetable garden, remaining 
aloof from prison politics. 
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HOUSE OF MORGAN * Stock Sales, Tax 


Returns and a Peeved Kingfish Feature Senate Inquiry 


Huey Long and the heat visited the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee’s examination of the House of Mor- 
gan before the close of the inquiry last 
Friday. 

Earlier in the week, the Senate unan- 
imously voted the committee an ad- 
ditional $100,000, so that Ferdinand 
Pecora, aggressive little counsel, could 
pursue in coming months his ferreting 
into financial practices of the boom era. 

On last week’s hearings blew the 
scorching breath of Washington’s Sum- 
mer. Like a Turkish bath, it soon had 
the group of witnesses, Senators, re- 
porters, and a sprinkle of spectators 
gasping among the blue-white marble 
pilasters and scarlet curtains of the 
ornate caucus room. 


Dull 


It brought a new informality to the 
dreary proceedings. Testimony became 
a dull drone, spectators dozed, Mr. 
Morgan took a nap over by a window, 
and when he was awakened asked what 
year it was. Senator Alva Adams, with 
the comment that there were very few 
Senators in the room, suggested that 
coats might with propriety be removed. 

In a trice appeared a variety of 
shirtsleeves, on spectators, reporters, 
Senators, and Morgan partners. For a 
moment, Mr. Morgan hesitated, as if 


KEYSTONE 


J. P. Morgan at $3 a Day 


caught between decorum and display. 

Then he, too, rose from his chair and 

pulled off his light gray coat. Mr. 
wore white 

h excused from last week’s 

Mr. Morgan was on hand 

for all five days. For each day in at- 





tendance, the government owes him $3. 
Most of the time he sat quietly in his 
chair, listening. Occasionally he leaned 
forward, as if hearing something for 
the first time. During recess, he some- 
times sat at a press table, and talked 
jovially “off the record.” 

Once he asked the guard at the door- 
way, with a chuckle: “What are you 
carrying that gun for? For protection 
against the Senators?” When the guard 
replied that it would not be much good, 
“Quite right! Quite right!” agreed Mr. 
Morgan. 

Just before the close of the final 
hearing last Friday, he arose and asked 
to be heard: 

“We desire to thank the committee 
for their patience and courtesy and to 
make a brief statement upon certain 
points we believe are not fully clear. . . 
And further than that, our Mr. Leffing- 
well has drawn up a little essay on the 
question of inflation and banking cures 
and that sort of thing, which I should 
like on the firm’s behalf to offer to the 
committee for their information. It is 
quite interesting and has a lot of 
wisdom in it.” 


Essay 


Now a Morgan partner, “our Mr. 


Leffingwell” (Russell C.) had been As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury under 
President Wilson. His “essay” com- 
mended the present administration for 
“suspension of gold payments” and 
“vigorous and persistent monetary 
management to expand credit;” traced 
the post-war history of finance and the 


‘part played by private bankers; and, 


like Mr. Morgan in his statement, criti- 
cized the Federal Reserve Board for 
encouraging speculation in 1927-1929. 

A few excerpts from Mr. Morgan’s 
statement: 


STOCKS: “The whole amount of the 
common stock financing done by us 
during the post war period does not 
exceed 31/3% of the total amount of 
investment securities we issued in the 
period. . . 

“As merchants of investment securi- 
ties of established character, we do not 
consider that it is sound practice for 
us to offer common stock over our own 
name to the general public through 
banks and dealers... 

“It would not have been prudent 
banking to keep all these common 
stocks in our own portfolio. We 
wished, therefore, to sell part of them 
as a business man’s investment to those 
having knowledge of business and gen- 
eral conditions, who would understand 
exactly what they were buying, and 
who, as joint venturers, would share 
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Along With the Heat Came Huey Long 


with ourselves the profit and the risk... 


CUSTOMERS: “Our lists of private 
subscribers were naturally composed of 
men of affairs and position, but they 
were selected because of established 
business and personal relations, and 
not because of any actual or potential 
political relations. . . 

“The same is true of our loans to 
personal clients. It has never before 
been considered wrong to borrow 
money or to lend it. Our loans were 
to men of high standing against ample 
security. . . 

“It seems extraordinary that, after 
70 years devoted to building up a good- 
will which has made it true that our 
clients are men of affairs and of leader- 
ship, we should be taken to task for 
perfectly sound, honorable, and 
straightforward business transactions 
with them, simply because chance has 
brought some of them into high office 
and mischance has impaired the for- 
tunes of others. . .” 


VAN SWERINGENS: Before the 
eventful closing day, Mr. Pecora ex- 
amined the Van Sweringen railroad 
empire. With advice and public financ- 
ing, the House of Morgan had helped 
to build it. 

The Van Sweringen brothers—Oris P., 
54, and Mantis J., nearly 52—short, 
stocky, gray-haired, gray-suited, in- 
separable, became the center of atten- 
tion. Not long ago, when their big 
terminal in Cleveland was dedicated, 
they stayed away for fear they would 
be called upon to speak. 

For a while, this same reticence 
afflicted Oris at the hearing. Once 
praised by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for his memory of figures, 
he gave such evasive answers to Mr. 
Pecora that finally Senator Adams 
blurted out: “It seems incredible that 
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any man of as large affairs as you 
could give as little information con- 
cerning them.” 

As the time wore on, however, he 
grew more eloquent. At one point, hail- 
ing recovery, he declared: “What we 
need is encouragement to business in- 
stead, if I may be frank, of frightening 
people. I do not want to get too per- 
sonal, but these investigations are ter- 
rifically destructive.” 

Out of the mass of details, most of 
them already known through past in- 
quiries, Mr. Van Sweringen yielded two 
chief facts: 

1. The present Van Sweringen inter- 
ests, including the 25,000-mile railroad 
system backboned by the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, the Nickel Plate, Erie, and 
Missouri Pacific (now bankrupt), origi- 
nated in 1916, on $1,000,000, styled a 
“shoestring” by Mr. Van Sweringen. 

2. When one company in the group 
sold stock to another, the Van Swerin- 
gens, like many others, made use of 
special “transfer” corporations to effect 
the sale. Mr. Pecora later characterized 
the practice to the press as “a very 
clever but perfectly legal way of avoid- 
ing the payment of taxes on profits.” 

It was the subject of taxes which 
aroused most comment last week. The 
Senate unanimously approved an addi- 
tional grant of authority to the com- 
mittee, already heavily armed, to probe 
Morgan partners’ sale of securities ‘for 
income tax purposes.” 


THE KINGFISH: Mr. Pecora was in 
the midst of his examination when 
Senator Huey Long rushed in, angrily 
displaying a copy of the June 17th 
issue of Collier’s. Not a member of the 
committee, he got committee privileges 
from his good friend Senator R. R. 
Reynolds of North Carolina, who once 
owned a Louisiana skating rink where 
the Kingfish, then vendor of patent 
medicines, was a customer. 

He put Thomas W. Lamont, one of 
the senior Morgan partners, in the wit- 
ness chair. In his high nasal drawl, he 
began: 

“Mr. Lamont, are you a director of 
the Crowell Publishing Company of this 
country ?” 

“IT am,” said-Mr. Lamont. 

“What connection has Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company with the ‘Collier’s 
Weekly’ ?” asked Senator Long. 

Mr. Lamont explained that it owns 
“substantially the control.” To further 
questioning, he stated that he had writ- 
ten a recent series of six articles for 
Collier’s on his late partner, Henry P. 
Davison, but that he had no responsi- 
bility for the editorial policies of the 
company or of the Curtis Publishing 
Company, owned by the late Cyrus H. 
K. Curtis (see page 26), whose son-in- 
law, John C. Martin, had been on Mor- 
gan’s customer lists. 

“I see,” snorted the Senator. “Did it 
ever happen prior to the time or about 
the time of this hearing was started... 
that you happened to read anything in 
regard to a statement made by me 





upon the floor of the United States 
Senate to the effect that the Treasury 
Department of this country ought not 
to be dominated by a man who came 
from or was affiliated with the House 
of Morgan?” 

“Well, Senator Long,” replied Mr. 
Lamont with a smile, “I should not 
have recalled it for very long, because 
such a statement, if ever made, would 
not have made the slightest impression 
on me.” 

“T see, then,” the Senator retorted, 
“that a statement made by a member 
of the United States Senate naturally 
made no impression on you?” 

“Any statement,” Mr. Lamont an- 
swered, “made by a Senator of the 
United States that was founded on 
anything approaching the facts, would, 
of course, have made a great impres- 
sion upon me... 
without the slightest foundation in fact 
would have no effect upon me.” 

Somewhat nettled, the Senator turned 
to Senator Fletcher: “I want to pause, 
Mr. Chairman, to say that I seem to be 
provoking mirth from that corner of the 
room where the Morgan interests are 
seated. And I want to give them plenty 
of time to laugh.” 


iam Ap ne 


Then he launched into a prolonged 
colloquy in which by inference he 
sought to establish that Mr. Lamont 
“influenced” the policies of the Curtis 
and the Crowell publications. Finally 
he came to the point which seemed to 
be pricking his indignation: 

“You would not know any reason 
why the Collier’s company would have 
had Mr. Walter Davenport write a 
story on myself along about the first 
part of 1931, I believe it was, giving 
me credit for having smashed the ring 
in the State of Louisiana and broken 
up a corrupt political system, and then 
to have the same author in the year 
1933, during the Morgan investigation, 
picture me as having been elected as 
the result of political corruption?” 


But a statement 


Mantis J. (Left) and Oris P. Van Sweringen at Senate Hearing 
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The article, “How Huey Long Gets 
Away With It,” which so distressed the 
Senator, was written three weeks be- 
fore his Senate speech assailing Woodin 
and Morgan. Collier’s went to press six 
weeks ago. 









INFLUENCE: When Senator Long 
stalked out, Senator Costigan, able 
Colorado lawyer, queried Mr. Lamont 
about a subject that had caused deep 
interest in the Morgan hearings. “You 
feel,” he asked, “that there is a popular 
illusion, or perhaps a delusion, that the 
House of Morgan is much more power- 
ful than it is in fact?” 

“Yes, exactly, Senator,” Mr. Lamont 
replied. “I feel that there is a very 
strong popular delusion which has been 
nourished, I do not say by the people 
insincerely. . . 

“We are sometimes credited with 
exerting influence because of our al- 
leged ownership in banking institutions, 
We own stock in only two banking 
institutions in New York City, the 
Guaranty and the Bankers, as I recali 
it, and there our holdings of stock are 
less than one-half of one per cent. 

“We are credited with influence by 
reason of large holdings in industrial 
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companies. Our holdings ... are && 
ceedingly small, the reason being that 
as prudent bankers we do not attempt 
to load up our portfolio with equity 
stocks, which we would have to in these 
circumstances. 

“We are credited with controlling 
large deposits. That is not accurate. 
At times our deposits have been large, 
but on the whole those deposits have 
had to be utilized in the most cautious 
manner. . .” 





TAXES: Shortly afterwards, Mr 
Pecora resumed his inquiry into income 
taxes of three of the Morgan partners 
These facts appeared: 

1. Thomas S. Lamont, young son o 
Thomas W., sold several stocks in 1930 
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to his wife, partly through the market. 
He lent her the money to make the 
purchases. Nearly four months later, 
he bought the stocks back from her. 
From his 1930 tax return, he deducted 
the losses on the stocks that he had 
sold, and the tax bureau passed on the 
return. 

2. Harold Stanley, late in 1929, sold 
certain stocks to his wife, deducted the 
losses from his income, and has not 
bought the stocks back. 

3. William Ewing and his wife, in 
1928, lent to their children’s four trusts 
4,350 shares of Johns-Manville common 
stock. As trustee, Mr. Ewing sold 
them for the trusts, at a price $447,651 
above what he and his wife had paid 
for them. The Board of Tax Appeals 
examined Mr. Ewing’s income tax for 
1928, and found that he properly did 
not include this sum as profit. 

The Johns-Manville stock appeared 
on two new lists of Morgan purchasers. 
The firm had owned a block of this 
stock since it purchased control of the 
company from H. E. Manville. In 1927, 
it sold some largely to Morgan part- 
ners at 47%, and shortly thereafter 
some more to certain customers at 
57%, when the price in the market 
was 78. 

With the hearings finished, contro- 
versy continues as to the effects of 
such offerings. Eclipsing this phase of 
the investigation, however, is the at- 
tention which it has brought to the 
income tax. laws. 

With Charles E. Mitchell on trial in 
New York (see page 22) for alleged 
income tax evasion through stock sales 
which the government claims: were not 
sales at all, many people thought they 
saw similarities in tax sales by Morgan 
partners, at least in principle. It is this 
principle which has caused a growing 
demand for tax reform, as it applies to 
“capital gains and losses.” : 

Internal Revenue Commissioner Guy 


T. Helvering last week ordered an éx- - 


haustive re-examination of all stock 
losses claimed in income tax returns. 


SECURITIES: Sales Await 


Clarification of New Law 


In the midst of leaping stock prices, 
brokers have suddenly gone mum. 
Customers men, once so persuasive on 
stock-purchasing, now have a Sphinx- 
like look, and reach hopefully for order 
slips. 

“Why haven’t you telephoned me? 
Why the muzzle?” ask clients in sur- 
prise. The reply comes back, “Sh! 
Section 12!” 

That section is the most stringent 
part of the new Securities Act of 1933. 
Although the law as a whole does not 
become effective until July 26, this 
part of it has been in force since 
President Roosevelt signed the bill on 
May 27. 

It holds the seller of any security, 
new or old, liable to the buyer for any 
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written or oral offer which contains 
“an untrue statement of a material 
fact” or which “omits to state a mate- 
rial fact” that otherwise would make 
the offer misleading. Because of this 
blanket liability, many security mer- 
chants show concern. 
Writing 

They are writing to Washington, to 
which the New Deal’s disciplined democ- 
racy now looks for orders, to find out 
just what they can and cannot do. 
Last week, Charles H. March, head of 
the Federal Trade Commission which 
henceforth will supervise new offerings, 
revealed that his office on Constitution 
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Brokers Swamped C. H. March 


Avenue was swamped with such ques- 
tions. He announced that he had a 
special committee working on the 
matter, and would issue necessary reg- 
ulations shortly. 


Precaution 


Meanwhile many brokers, as a pre- 
caution against unguarded words, have 
forbidden trade drumming, have al- 
tered or suspended market letters, and 
have largely confined themselves to 
executing clients’ orders. With clients 
rushing in to buy on hunches of their 
own, this has been no great hardship. 

Many other dealers, however, not op- 
erating as security commission agents, 
have felt the pinch severely. With new 
offerings only a trickle, mostly “munici- 
pals” and “governments,” few dealers 
have done more than eke out an exist- 
ence from the securities on their lists. 
Now many feel that sales of such securi- 
ties must stop, although temporarily. 

Illustrative of this attitude of caution 
was the announcement last week by the 
Bell Telephone Securities Company 
that it would suspend further sales of 
common stock of its parent, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
pending clarification of the measure. 
For a decade, the Bell unit has acted as 
agent for installment and other pur- 
chasers of A. T. & T. stock, yearly or- 
ders aggregating as much as 62,000, and 
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peak. purchases totaling 290,000 shares. 

Few concerns, however, followed in 
the footsteps of Pierce, Fair & Com- 
pany, 17-year-old San. Francisco firm 
which last week announced that it was 
going out of. the investment banking 
business entirely. Under the liabilities 
imposed by the Securities Act, accord- 
ing to President Harry H. Fair, “we con- 
sider the risk too great to enable us to 
make a living.” 


Anxiety 


Anxiety over the effect of the new law 
was centered chiefly in New York, which 
has heretofore done a large part of the 
nation’s security business. Legal opin- 
ions, indicating that the provisions were 
not as stringent as had at first been sup- 
posed, served as partial palliatives last 
week. 

While few firms, even outside New 
York, ventured to make offerings, the 
nation-wide security-selling organiza- 
tion controlled by William Randolph 
Hearst, publisher, continued to sell the 
7% Class A Stock of Hearst Consoli- 
dated Publications, Inc. Conceived by 
the Hearst editor, Arthur Brisbane, and 
first offered in May, 1930, to employees 
and the public, this stock is widely ad- 
vertised through Hearst papers and 
through broadcasts over WINS, owned 
by the Hearst interests. 


Installment 


Although the dividend is amply 
earned, the “over-the-counter” market 
for the stock was about $19 a share last 
Saturday. Hearst salesmen offer it at 
$25, the original subscription price. In- 
stallment purchases are encouraged, so 
that people of small means may buy. 
By offering to buy the stock back at $24, 
the Hearst sales unit maintains its own 
market and helps to peg the price. 

Hearst Consolidated Publications is 
the top holding company in a $127,000,- 
000 corporate hierarchy embracing nu- 
merous Hearst journalistic enterprises. 
It controls newspapers which have been 
sharply critical of similar corporate 
ramifications in the railroad and utility 
fields. 


GERMAN DEBTS: Payments 
On Foreign Credits Held Up 


Four days before the World Confer- 
ence opened, (see page 6), Germany 
declared that she could no longer pay 
the charges on her $4,400,000,000 bor- 
rowings from foreigners. She could not 
afford to buy the currencies of other 
nations in which these debts were pay- 
able, so she proclaimed a moratorium 
on transfers of her money. 

“We desire to talk things over with 
our creditors,” said Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, head of the Reichsbank. “The 
money remains at the disposal of for- 
eign creditors until we can resume 
payments.” 

He explained that the step was “in- 
evitable” for two main reasons. First, 
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Germany's “export surplus,” which 
normally provided sufficient revenues 
for the charges, had shrunk far below 
the necessary amount. Second, Ger- 
many’s gold reserves, the only other 
source of payment, had dwindled so 
low that no more could be exported. 

Some foreign commentators dis- 
agreed with the word “inevitable.” 
They saw a move by Germany to bol- 
ster her bargaining power at the World 
Conference. 


Embraces 


Effective July 1, the moratorium em- 
braces charges on all foreign debts 
contracted prior to the German finan- 
cial crisis of July, 1931. Exempted are 
the $1,000,000,000 of short-term credits 
included in the “standstill” foreign bor- 
rowings kept in Germany with credi- 
tors’ involuntary consent. Many hoped 
that out of the World Conference would 
come preferential treatment for the 
Dawes and Young loans, widely held 
in America and France. 

Because the moratorium applies only 
to “transfers” of money out of Ger- 
many, the debt charges, totaling about 
$212,625,000 will continue to be paid— 
but to the Reichsbank in marks. The 
bank will set up a conversion fund 
which will “block” the payments. Com- 
ment was made last week that the 
principal effect was the grant by Ger- 
many to herself of a large foreign 
loan (i. e., the “blocked” interest). 


MITCHELL: Tells Dramatic 
Story of His Rise and Fall 


Max D.*Steuer presenting Charles E. 
Mitchell. 

To the public generally. 

To twelve good men and true specifi- 
cally. 

So a Broadwayitee might have de- 
scribed the scene in the Federal Build- 
ing in New York last week where for 
four days, Mr. Mitchell, on trial for 
$870,000 income tax evasion, told the 
story of his rise and fall. 


Tense 


So tense did the court-room atmos- 
phere become, as the bass voice that 
once dominated directors’ meetings 
echoed against the dingy walls, that Mr. 
Mitchell’s prosecutor, Federal Attorney 
George Z. Medalie, cried out against the 
dramatic fashion in which Mr. Steuer 
was stage-managing his handsome 
client. These protests were met with 
the bland Steuer smile and the continua- 
tion of the story of the financier’s un- 
shakable optimism as to the future of 
his stocks at a time when stocks were 
crumbling all about him. 

Only Mr. Mitchell did not speak of op- 
timism but rather “enthusiasm.” When 
he made the sale of 18,300 shares of Na- 
tional City Bank stock to his wife, the 
sale that is denounced by the govern- 
ment as a sham, everyone was enthu- 
siastic. 
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“Of course she (Mrs. Mitchell) did 
not have the cash or the means to buy 
those shares,” the voice boomed. “She 
knew it and I knew it. She was a woman 
of substantial means. We estimated her 
worth then at about $1,000,000. It had 
been higher before the break. Mrs. 
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Max Steuer Purred Over His Client 


Mitchell had enthusiasm over National 
City Bank shares. She was surrounded 
day by day by my associates. They had 
enthusiasm. She had a brother who 
was an enthusiast on National City 
stock 6f which he held at least 15,000 
shares. She had seen him considerably 
and he had often talked to her of the 
stock. She enthused.” 


Propriety 


So the sale was made after Mr. Mit- 
chell had seen a lawyer about its pro- 
priety, and according to the witness, “I 
told her I’d be delighted to see her make 
a profit for the benefit of her and my 
child.” 

But no profit accrued. And according 
to the defense story, brought to a climax 
by an occasional purring question of 
Mr. Steuer, Mr. Mitchell felt that he was 
left by his colleagues holding the bag 
after a valiant effort to peg National 
City stock. 

Later Mr. Medalie, ranging before the 
imperturbable witness who said that he 
had never before been in a court-room, 
showed that although Mr. Mitchell had 
received $100,000 salary increases in 
1931 and $50,000 from an old manage- 
ment fund, he had made no attempt to 
repay $666,666.67 “advanced” him from 
the National City Company’s manage- 
ment fund in 1929. 

And then the prosecutor devoted the 
rest of his examination in an attempt 
to prove that Mr. Mitchell is not now so 
“threadbare” as Mr. Steuer painted him 
in his opening to the jury. 

When the man, whose word before the 
black October days of 1929 made finan- 











cial law, left the stand, he was as fresh 
as when he took the witness chair. Cyn- 
ical New York court reporters became 
lyrical over the way in which he had 
told the story of his rise from the time 
when, in 1916, he lorded it over a ste- 
nographer and an office boy in the pio- 
neer days of the National City Company 
to the day when, as he said in a choked 
voice, “it would be like making a claim 
against one’s own mother” to sue the 
National City Company for the claims 
he alleges he has against that institu- 
tion. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Price 
Of Dollar Goes Below 80 Cents 


@® DOLLAR: Not since the late 1860’s, 
in the days of carpetbaggers and green- 
backs, has the dollar of the United 
States sold below 80 cents in terms of 
gold. It did so last Monday, just as the 
World Conference was beginning. The 
discount of more than 20% was the 
largest since the President took Ameri- 
ca off the gold standard. 


@U. S. ISSUES: Early last week the 
Treasury offered to the public $900,- 
000,000 of new Federal issues, partly 
in 2%% five-year notes, partly in 4% 
nine months certificates. In both, the 
gold payment clause was omitted. 
Three days later, Secretary Woodin 
announced bids for $5,650,000,000, or 
an -oversubscription of 527%. 


@ VALUES: The New York Stock 
Exchange may be under a cloud in the 
minds of many citizens, but to others 
the silver linings increase. Last week 
the Exchange reported that in May, 
values of listed stocks on the big board 
rose $5,658,000,000, nearly half of the 
$12,773,000,000 gain (65%) between 
Mar. 1 and June 1. 

Bond prices were also lively in May, 
the report showed. Values of listed 
issues rose $1,664,000,000. Reflecting 
the activity which has marked these 
gains, and further spectacular ad- 
vances so far in June (on Monday 
stocks made new highs for 1933), a seat 
sold on the Exchange on Monday for 
$215,000. The record high was $625,000 


in 1929, and the depression low, last _ 


year, was $68,000. 


@ STEEL: Last Saturday, the United 
States Steel Corporation announced 4 
second monthly increase in its backlog 
of unfilled orders. Coming at a time 
when production had been stepped up 
rapidly, this indication of new buying 
was called another swallow heralding 
recovery. 


@ BUSINESS: “Weekly business index 
makes best gain since recovery began,” 
said The New York Times last Sunday. 
The rise was the eleventh in succession, 
to the highest point since mid-August, 
1931. From last March’s low, the ad- 
vance was nearly 40%. 
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MATTERN: Round-The-World 
Flyer Far Behind the Record 


“Jimmy” Mattern, who set out near- 
ly a fortnight ago on the most ambi- 
tious flight ever attempted by a solo 
flyer—a round-the-world speed trip— 
spent most of last week floundering 
over the dismal Siberian plains. 


LAPS ONE, TWO, and THREE had 
carried him from New York into Mos- 
cow in two and a half days. After 
preening his plane under big flood- 
lights on the Moscow field, he finally 
lifted, at 1 A. M., into the pale green 
Russian moonlight. 


LAP FOUR. He was five hours 
ahead of Post and Gatty, whose 8 day 
and fifteen hour record he was trying 
to beat, when he headed for Omsk, 1460 
miles away. On this hop over the Urals 
and the flat steppes, his Century of 
Progress had to buck headwinds which 
slowed him down considerably. 
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half conscious, Mattern headed for a 
small clearing. In getting his heavily 
loaded plane down, he smashed his 
stabilizer. He was about two miles 
from Belovo, a Soviet coal mining town. 

Quickly the Soviet, anxious to aid 
the pilot who has captured the im- 
agination of the Russians as no flyer 
before him, sent repair planes from 
two nearby towns. 

While Mattern tried to recover from 
the damage the fumes had done him, 
they patched his plane. Repairs for 
man and plane required nearly three 
days before he was off. 


LAP SIX. When he started on this 
jump, Mattern was hopelessly behind 
the Post and Gatty record but pushed 
on, in the hope of being the first solo 
round-the-world flyer. At Krasnoyarsk 
he stopped for about eight hours for 
fuel, plane inspection, and food; was 
then off again. 


LAPS SEVEN to ELEVEN carried 
him by short jumps over Siberia and up 
to Khabarovsk, the. jumping-off place 
for Nome, Alaska. Dead tired, he flopped 
into bed; unhappy about being three 
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Horses Pulling Mattern’s Plane From Beach at Jomfruland Island, Norway 


But still he arrived 55 minutes ahead 
of the record flight. Mattern was well 
over a third of the way around the 
world when he dropped into Omsk, the 
Asiatic-European trade center. 

Exhausted, he first gave instructions 
for refueling and then slumped down 
on the ground beside his plane to sleep. 
When he had napped for 55 minutes, 
he was, for the first time, behind the 
schedule of Post and Gatty. For they 
had not stopped at Omsk but had 
pushed on to Novosibirsk. 

Mattern slept securely with the feel- 
ing that the time he was losing would 
be easily made up, because Post and 
Gatty had encountered all kinds of 
time-consuming trouble beyond Omsk. 
He was nearly eleven hours behind 
their schedule when he took off. 


LAP FIVE was to carry him 1,700 
miles to Chita, Siberia. He was 750 
miles out when: “I noticed that the 
Skyline was waving up and down. 
Then I looked at my instrument board 
and, dammit, that was all running 

A broken gasoline line was flooding 
the cabin with deadly fumes. Only 


days behind Post and Gatty, but happy 
about having clear weather and 24-hour 
arctic sun for his 2,400 miles to Alaska, 


TRANSATLANTIC: Flyers 
In Cuba on Flight from Spain 


When Capt. Mariano Barberan, bald 
and spectacled Spanish flyer, and his 
co-pilot, Lt. Joaquin Collar, dropped 
their nearly fuelless plane down into 
Camaguey, Cuba, last Sunday, they had 
achieved a number of things in the pre- 
vious 39 hours and 55 minutes. 

Coming from Seville, they had accom- 
plished the twenty-second north Atlan- 
tic non-stop crossing. Had they been 
able to go 357 miles farther to Havana, 
their goal, they would have bettered Po- 
lando and Boardman’s north Atlantic 
distance record of 5,011 miles from New 
York to Istanbul, Turkey. They were 
the first to cross to the West Indies. 

But their most notable feat was that, 
where other flyers had always encoun- 
tered ice, head winds, and a variety of 
trouble, “the flight was without inci- 
dent,” they said. 











GOLF: Goodman, Amateur 
Victor in the National Open 


When Bobby Jones retired from ac- 
tive competition three years ago, pro- 
fessionals heaved a sigh of relief and 
saw better days ahead. They promised 
themselves that they would not soon 
again permit an amateur to win a major 
golf title and gain fame which, to a pro- 
fessional, would also bring a fortune. 

The National Open victories of Billy 
Burke in 1931 and Gene Sarazen last 
year made good that promise. Johnny 
Goodman, 23-year-old Omaha amateur, 
shattered it last week in the 1933 Na- 
tional Open at the North Shore Golf 
Club in Glenville, Ill. (see cover). 


Armour 


With Jones in the role of a spectator 
and sports writer, Goodman finished the 
first 18 holes of the 72-hole medal grind 
with an unspectacular 75 to leave him- 
self 7 strokes behind the leader, Tommy 
Armour, who opened with a new course 
record of 68. Goodman saw between 
himself and Armour such imposing 
names as Hagen, Sarazen, and. Kirk- 
wood. 

After that first round, Goodman was 
handicapped not only by 7 strokes, but 
also by the knowledge that, contrary to 
tournament custom, Armour and the 
other low scorers were not celebrating 
their achievements by over-indulging in 
whiskey. Instead, with the thermom- 
eter registering around 100, almost 
everyone was pouring down quantities 
of 3.2. 


Astonishing 


With these obstacles well in mind, 
Goodman went out the second day and, 
with magic in his mashie and persua- 
sion in his putter, shot an astonishing 
66, a National Open round equaled by 
Gene Sarazen last year but never scored 
by Bobby Jones. 

Starting with three birdies, Goodman 
settled down to a string of pars and was 
out in 32. He dropped a stroke to par 
when he was bunkered at the eleventh, 
then proceeded perfectly until fate gave 
him a great helping hand at the fif- 
teenth. 


Short 


Short of the 511-yard hole by 60 yards 
in 2, he arched a bold mashie niblick 
pitch into the cup for an eagle. After 
pars on the sixteenth and seventeenth, 
he capped the climax by dropping a 5- 
foot putt on the home hole for a birdie 
and his 66. 

As Goodman went on to score a fine 
70 in the third round, other stars wilted 
and left him with an apparently unsur- 
mountable lead of 6 strokes. But in the 
final round he almost threw it away. 
Starting with a par, then bagging ~n 
eagle on the second and a birdie on the 
third, Goodman thought he was inspired 
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and with miracles in mind went six over 
par.on the next six holes for a 39. Fi- 
nally he settled down, became conserva- 
tive and returned in 37 for a 76 and a 
72 hole total of 287. 

One stroke behind in a courageous bid 
for the title was Ralph Guldahl, St. 
Louis professional, hitherto - known 
chiefly for his mop of hair and for his 
habit of bringing to tournaments his pet 
Pekingese. Guldahl got $1,000, the prize 
for being the lowest professional. 

Goodman has been in the golfing 
limelight before. In 1929, he surprised 
the world by upsetting Jones in the first 
round of the National Amateur. Later 
that year he came East on a freight 
train to compete in the Open Champion- 
ship at Winged, Foot, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y. He was second to Jones of the 
amateurs in the 1930 Open and low 
amateur in the event last year. After 
defeating Ouimet, Charley Seaver, and 
Maurice McCarthy Jr., three Walker 
Cup players, in last year’s National 
Amateur, C. Ross Somerville of Canada 
beat him in the finals. 

Not only Goodman’s game but also 
his personality attracts galleries when 
he goes out on the links. He wears his 
bleach-blond hair very sleek, readily ex- 
hibits a wide smile, and has plenty of 
confidence in himself. 


BOXING: Max Baer Defeats 
Schmeling; Faces Law Suits 


Jack Dempsey, striving for the crown 
once worn by the late Tex Rickard as 
dean of boxing promoters, got off on 
the right foot Thursday of last week. 
His Baer-Schmeling fight, ballyhooed 
with impassioned vigor throughout the 
nation, drew 60,000 to the Yankee Sta- 
dium in New York and, contrary to 
modern ring traditions, gave them a 
satisfactory show. 

No long count, no charge of fraud, 
no stalling, and no raw decision marred 
American Max Adelbert Baer’s new 
rise to fame at the expense of German 
Max Schmeling, former heavyweight 
champion of the world and now ap- 
parently headed for pugilistic oblivion. 
Schmeling had trained on tea and 
milk; Baer on beer. 


Odds 


Baer, entering the ring with the odds 
3 to 1 against him, almost nailed 
Schmeling with a knockout blow in the 
first round. Then Schmeling, always a 
slow starter, gained speed and in the 
third round appeared a likely winner. 
Both men kept boring in, Baer landing 
@ Savage punch now and then, Schmel- 
ing constantly tapping Baer’s face and 
body with blows that might have had 
an accumulative effect. This continued 
until the ninth round and few could 
guess whether the quality or quantity 
method was getting results. 

But Baer was unrelenting in the 
tenth round. With the rage of a wolf, 
he slashed and hammered Schmeling’s 
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face, and a terrific right dropped him 
to the canvas. At the count of nine 
Schmeling got up, but he was dazed. 
Dempsey-like, Baer let fly a barrage 
of rights and lefts and hung Schmeling 
on the ropes. 

Referee Arthur Donovan,. perhaps 
mindful that Baer had killed Frankie 
Campbell, had almost finished Tuffy 
Griffiths, and had prepared Ernie 
Schaaf for Carnera’s death -blow, 
stepped in front of Schmeling and 
saved. him. from further murderous 
punishment by awarding Baer a techni- 
cal knockout. , 


Future 


Now boxing fans are hoping the 
winner of the Sharkey-Carnera bout, 
June 29, will give Baer a chance at the 
world’s championship in the Fall. His 
punch, the most devastating since 
Dempsey’s, has real -box office appeal. 
He is aggressive, courageous, and fast. 
His physique (he weighs 203 lIbs., and 
is 6 feet 2% inches) is said to be the 
ideal sport’s model for a sculptor. 

Baer’s history and personal traits 
make him a heaven-sent champion to 
sport writers. He is genial, garrulous, 
and “goofy.” Born in Nebraska 24 
years ago, his father, an ex-pugilist and 
trainer, took him to California when 
he was a boy. There young Baer 
landed his first punch, a blow on the 
nose of a cowboy to gratify an insulted 
girl friend. 

Four years ago Baer took up boxing 
seriously and scored a series of im- 
pressive knockouts. Outside the ring, he 
was affectionate. He fell in love with 
Dorothy Dunbar Wells de Garson, 
whose first husband was Tom Wells, 
movie actor, her second, Jaime de 
Garson, South American millionaire. 
Baer described his fiancee as “some 
stuff, kid, a real society divorcee.” 


Warned 


Before she would marry him, Mrs. 
Wells de Garson warned Baer that 
he would have to acquire some culture. 
She gave him a pocket dictionary, and 
he pulled it out on all occasions to find 
a@ unique word. 

She also told him that society de- 
manded an accomplishment and urged 
him to take up singing. Believing that 
vocal exercise would likewise develop 
his diaphragm, Baer roared daily with 
gusto until he discovered his diaphragm 
and stomach were the same. Then he 
stopped. 

Married 


They married in 1931. Now Mrs. 
Wells de Garson Baer is suing for a 
divorce. Others are suing him—Hamil- 
ton J. Lorimer, a former manager, for 
$36,436, and Olive Beck, a waitress, 
seeking $250,000 for a breach of prom- 
ise. In the background is June Knight, 
musical comedy actress, who expects 
to become Mrs. Baer 2d when the first 
one gets out of the way. 

Baer’s love adventures have always 
been news, but he is even better known 
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for his training methods. Before 






Once he requested a friend to sock 
on the ear to give him a caulifi 
worthy of a champion. That blemish 
day is the qnly one he wears. 







Bounce 







Two weeks ago, preparing 
Schmeling, he stretched himself face y 
on the floor and had a powerful I 
bounce a 14 pound medicine ball on 
stomach. His father, still always at 
side, called a halt. He said: “Hoover 
fooled with a medicine ball and 
what happened to him.” i 

Baer’s weird activities and night 
club outings began to take their toll 
three years ago, and after losing a few 
bouts, he became more conservative. 
He doesn’t carry his pocket dictionary 
any more and has no social aspirations, 
He plays golf often and has scored an 
82. As Ancil Hoffman, his present 
manager, says, “Baer can do every: 
thing but think.” Dempsey, who wants 
to make him champion, will do much of 
his thinking for him. 
























































SPORT SHORTS: Johnson 
To Manage Cleveland Team 


® BASEBALL: More to add color to 
the national pastime than to relieve 
oldtime baseball players, owners have 
recently been disposed to hire as 
coaches and managers famous stars 
who used to thrill fans in bygone days. 

Last Spring, the Pittsburgh club 
signed up “Honus” Wagner, once the 
most sparkling shortstop in the game, 
to help guide the team to a pennant. 
The latest ex-star to be brought back 
is Walter Johnson, greatest pitcher in 
the history of the Washington team 
and manager of that team until this 
year. Last Monday he replaced Roger 
Peckinpaugh as manager of the Cleve- 
land Indians. 


@1936 OLYMPICS: Because of Hit- 
ler’s anti-Jewish propaganda, a group 
of outstanding American athletes band- 
ed together recently and asked that 
the next Olympics be transferred from 
Berlin to some other country. 

They contended that even though 
Germany had promised to treat for 
eign Jewish athletes without prejudice, 
indications were that she would vie 
late all standards of sport by barring 
her own Jews from the competitions 
Germany, pressed for a direct explana- 
tion of her plans, last week surp 
the world by announcing there will be 
no discrimination against the Jews of 
any nation. 

At a meeting of the International 
Olympic Committee, held in Vienna, 
Austria, Dr. Theodore Lewald, Germal 
representative, himself on the brink of 
being ousted because of a suspicio® 
that he is partly Jewish, made the 
official announcement. 
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With a Right to the Jaw, Max Baer Drops Max Schmeling to the Canvas for a Count of Nine in the 
Tenth Round at Yankee Stadium. The Referee Stopped the Fight, Awarding Baer a Technical Knockout 
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ACME 
The Field Scrambles for Position at the Start of King George’s Yacht Brittania Beats the Astra and 
the Oldtime Circuit Trotting Meet at Goshen, N. Y. the Velsheda in 40-Mile Race off Southend, England 
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Johnny Goodman (Left), 23-Year-Old Amateur, Who Won the National Open at Glenville, Ill.; Bobby 

Jones, a Spectator This Year; Tommy Armour, Leader in the First Round, Cooling Off With 3.2 Beer 
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NEWS-WEEK IN FOURTH ESTATE 





CURTIS: Leader In Newspaper 
and Magazine Field Dead 


Death, last week, struck down one 
of the giants of the American publish- 
ing business, when Cyrus H. K. Curtis 
succumbed to heart trouble. The pub- 
lisher of Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies Home Journal, Country Gentle- 
man, and four big Philadelphia and 
New York newspapers, had he lived 
until next Saturday, he would have 
been 83. 

’ When his son-in-law and employee, 
the late Edward Bok, told Mr. Curtis 
a number of years ago that he wanted 
to write his life, Mr. Curtis snapped: 
“I was born and I’m not dead yet. 
That’s all there is to it.” But the press 
of the nation, mourning the death of 
one of its great last week, found that 
there was a good deal more to it. 

Curtis was born in Portland, Me. 
Romantically he liked to attribute his 
publishing career to a three-cent start. 
It delighted him to tell friends how his 
mother refused to give him any more 
than the three cents he had, to buy fire- 
crackers on the 4th of July in his 
twelfth year. If he wanted more he 
could earn it. 


Bought 


He bought newspapers with his mea- 
ger fund, sold them, and bought still 
more. The net profit for his first day’s 
work was six cents. His newspaper sell- 
ing career came to its greatest heights 
during the Civil War. No circula- 
tion manager had the wit to satisfy the 
appetites that Union Soldiers encamped 
at Fort Preble had for news. So Cur- 
tis carted them papers and made what 
was, to him, a fortune. 

Encouraged by this he started a boys’ 
magazine—Young America—which he 
wrote, printed, and distributed. It 
brought him $8 a week until the Port- 
land fire of 1866 destroyed his plant. 

His next publishing venture, and the 
one which was destined to lead him into 
Philadelphia, came to life in Boston, 
when he started the business man’s 
magazine, People’s Ledger. It thrived 
until another fire—this time the Bos- 
ton conflagration of 1872—brought it 
to an end. 


Cheaper 


For a while he published it in a 
temporary office, then decided to go 
to Philadelphia to see about publishing 
there, and, incidentally, to see the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. He found that 
printers would do his work for $1,500 
less than in Boston. This decided, 
Curtis, for he could live on the saving. 

The magazine didn’t prosper as he 
had hoped it would, and soon Curtis 
was again working for other people; 
this time soliciting advertising for The 
Philadelphia Press. 


Finally he was able to borrow $2,000 
to start the. Tribune and Farmer. 
Severely criticized by his wife for the 
woman’s column which he wrote him- 
self, Curtis suggested that she do the 
job. She did, and it was immediately 
popular. The column grew to a page 
and the page to a supplement. 

Finally he sold the Tribune and 
Farmer but kept the supplement—the 
Ladies Home Journal. 

As this grew and Curtis had more 
funds, he bought The Saturday Evening 
Post. This was in 1897. His friends 
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John C. Martin and Cyrus Curtis 


looked at the dismal little magazine 
and told Curtis that he had bought a 
“singed cat.” 

He poured money into the “singed 
cat” for several years—$800,000 in all. 
Then, with a $1,000-a-year editor 
whom Curtis had picked up, George 
Horace Lorimer, the Post suddenly be- 
gan to bloom. All know the rest of 
this story. It was repeated again in 
1911 with The Country Gentleman. 


Newspapers 


For several years Curtis had be- 
moaned the fact that ownership of 
the powerful Public Ledger was held in 
New York. So, in 1913, he bought this 
from Adolph S. Ochs, of The New York 
Times, and brought it back home. As 
The Ledger expanded and became a 
better paper, he bought The Philadel- 
phia North American and The Phila- 
delphia Press and threw them in with 
it to make a bigger and better news- 
paper. 

Ten years ago, he entered the New 
York field when he bought The New 
York Evening Post—as was brought 
out last week (see page 19) by Sena- 
tor Huey Long in the Senate investi- 
gation of J. P. Morgan & Co. Two 
years after this he threw all of his 


papers into one company which he cop. 
trolled, and which his second wife's 
son-in-law, John C. Martin, m 

The incorporated Curtis-Martin news. 
papers bought the big: Philadelphia 
Inquirer in 1930. 


What will happen to this $75,000,000 | 


worth of magazines and an estimated 
$15,000,000 worth of newspapers puz- 
zled the publishing world most of last 
week. People recalled the many-facet- 
ed background of the situation. 


Losers 


The Curtis-Martin newspapers have 
always been big money losers. In its 
happy days, the Inquirer made about 
$300,000 a year, a small return on a 
$6,000,000 investment. What the de- 
pression has done to this meager profit 
is a matter of conjecture; but if meas- 
ured by other newspaper standards, 
guessers believe that this is now a big 
money drain. 

The New York Evening Post is re- 
puted to have lost $1,500,000 last year. 
The Ledgers, morning and evening, 


‘ have also been losers; how much no 


one knows. As opposed to this bleak 
situation, the magazines have always 
been amply able to take care of any 
losses and strike a happy income tax 
balance. 


Observers 


Observers wondered what John Mar- 
tin, the paper’s manager, would do 
with four losing newspapers if they 
were divorced from the magazines and 
he was left without the big money bag. 

The muddled situation was somewhat 
straightened out last Monday when the 
Curtis will was filed for probate. Al- 
most the sole beneficiary was his 
daughter, Mrs. Bok. Martin, Lorimer, 
magazine employees, and _ charities 
were excluded. 


Trustees 


To help her manage the vast proper- 
ties, seven trustees were appointed, 
Mrs. Bok, her two sons, Curtis and 
Cary, W. D. Fuller, Charles A. Tyler, 
John C. Martin, and George Horace 
Lorimer made up the self perpetuating 
body which will manage the estate until 
the death of Mrs. Bok’s children. Then 
it will be divided between heirs. 

Whether this board would decide to 
carry on the losing newspapers, long 
the pets of Mr. Curtis, was yet to be 
seen. But many who watched Curtis 
stock climb last week from 15 on the 
day of Mr. Curtis’ death to 32% last 
Monday believe this to be an indication 
that the losers were to be cut away 
from the winners. Others attributed 
this phenomenal rise, even in a strong 
bull market, to increased advertising. 

Whatever the answer to this news 
paper angle of the situation the mag 
zine presented yet another equally 3 
puzzling. Philadelphians recalled how, 
in spite of emancipated womanhood. 
The Ladies Home Journal, under Bok, 
had still retained features that had 
made it popular with the woman whose 
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place was, in those days, in the home. 

Pressed on all sides to modernize the 
magazine, he had consistently refused. 
Finally, at a dramatic directors meet- 
ing, he tendered his resignation which 
Mr. Curtis immediately made a mo- 
tion to accept. From that moment 
forward Lorimer has been in complete 
charge of all of the Curtis magazines. 

What will happen to this arrange- 
ment, with the Boks again in control, 
is a matter for speculation. But most 
people look at Mrs. Bok’s sons, William 
Curtis, 35, and Cary William, 28, as 
the organization’s future mainsprings. 

Both went to Williams, both belonged 
to D. K. E., the same honorary so- 
cieties, and both were on the baseball 
team. Cary, unlike his brother, gave 
evidence of journalistic tendencies in 
college by working on the newspaper 
and editing the year book. 

For a while he worked in The Sat- 
urday Evening Post’s New York ad- 
vertising office, then returned to the 
Philadelphia office. 


WEEKLIES: Have Done Well 


Despite the Depression 


Newspaper editors realize that alone 
they are as helpless fighting big na- 
tional issues as a single local towns- 
man would be fighting a big local 
issue. To give their voices authority 
in radio and advertising fights and in 
national legislation that affects news- 
papers, the dailies have banded to- 
gether in the powerful American News- 
paper Publishers Association and the 
weeklies in the National Editorial As- 
sociation. 

Last week the latter, the voice of 
4,000-odd small newspapers, met in 
Indianapolis. Routine convention work 
accomplished included: urging mem- 
bers to raise advertising rates as 
commodity prices rise; fight radio 
broadcasts of news; consideration of 
a big central bureau to sell the weeklies 
as a group to national advertisers. 


Encouraging 


This done, editors swapped depres- 
sion stories and were happy to find 
that only a tiny fraction of 1% of the 
weeklies had failed, fewer, in fact, than 
the number of dailies. 

The reason for this was, of course, 
that where dailies depended on na- 
tional advertising, which has decreased 
alarmingly, the weeklies depend more 
on the non-shrinking revenue from 
State and county legal notices and a 
steady job printing business. The fact 
that the weeklies have held up so well 
has, in many instances, made the little 
county papers about the only solvent 
businesses in many towns. 

The most anticipated event of the 
convention was the announcement of 
Winners of the various contests spon- 
Sored by the Association. 

. After wading through bales of news- 
Papers, the prize committee this year 
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thought The Ladysmith (Wis.) News 
the best weekly in the country. Not 
only the best but The News was again 
chosen as the best general production 
job. 

Its editor, Mark R. Bell, semi-bald, 
bright-eyed, and pleasant looking, is the 
kind of country editor that city news- 
papermen fancy they would like to 
be. Keen and alert, he does not print 
the “canned” editorials sent him by 
news services but writes fine pointed 
shafts on local and national questions 
himself. 


Editor 


Born with a composing stick, instead 
of a silver spoon, in his mouth, he 
inherited The Prentice (Wis.) Calumet 
from his father in 1901. Realizing 
what the function of a county weekly 
was, he made no effort to ape big 
city contemporaries but rather studied 
his own field intensely. 

To make his paper better and more 
sprightly, he made no bones about us- 
ing any ideas he could “steal or adapt 
from others.” 

With this and other prizes disposed 
of, the assembled editors raised: last 
year’s vice president, Walter H. Allen, 
to the presidency. The white-haired 
and spectacled editor does not hail 
from the corn, hog, cotton, or wheat 
belt as so many of his fellow editors 
do, but from Boston’s smart suburb, 
Brookline. 


Endeavors 


After being in the real estate busi- 
ness for many years he bought The 
Brookline Townsman in 1912 and later 
merged it with The Chronicle. Not so 
fiery as The Ladysmith News, Mr. 
Allen’s Chronicle publishes no crime, 
divorce, or bankruptcy news, because 
“Walter has always endeavored to keep 
anything out of the paper which might 
harm an innocent person.” 

His Chronicle is about the size of 
The Saturday Evening Post and is 
printed on book paper. Popular in 
Brookline, it acts as an able supple- 
ment to the Boston papers. The 2,626 
readers know that they will find social 
and political notes which Boston edi- 
tors find too unimportant for their 
mass circulations. 


Battles 


Editor Allen gathers much of his 
own news through his normal con- 
tacts. Membership in Kiwanis, the 
Shriners, bridge and golf clubs, and the 
Congregational Church will help him. 

The Association which he will head 
has fought many a battle for the 
weeklies. It has been largely re- 
sponsible in getting them the 40 cents 
an inch they now get for advertising 
instead of the 10 cents they got fifteen 
years ago. 

This price boosting has converted the 
well run papers into highly profitable 
enterprises where the editor-owner 
may expect a weekly salary of $50 to 
$60 and a return of 10% to 15% on an 
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investment of about $35,000. 

Also largely responsible for the 
growth of the weeklies has been the 
fact that they use accredited adver- 
tising agencies to sell them in groups. 
The largest of these, the American 
Press, represents aver 7,000 newspa- 
pers. If Ford wants to spend $500,000 in 
the county press, American Press will 
pick and choose the papers in the field 
he wants covered, thus relieving Ford 
and his advertising agency of a mass 
of routine. 

The most profitable paper to which 
American Press has doled advertising 
is The Washington (N. J.) Star with 
a circulation of 5,372. It has carried 
as high as $60,000 advertising a year 
and brought $150,000 when it was 
sold five years ago. 
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MT. EVEREST: Photographs 
Reveal Lake in Ice Fields 


To map makers, Mt. Everest, highest 
point in the mountainous fence that di- 
vides the territories of the Rajahs of 
India and the Lamas of Tibet, has 
always been an unknown quantity. But 
last week in London as they began to 
piece together the aerial photographs, 
taken by the recent flying expedition 
over the prominence, the unknown 
gradually became simple and graphic. 

As their jig-saw puzzle unfolded it- 
self two great glaciers were found on 
the southern face. But most surprising 
of all was the fact that nearly five 
miles above sea level and about a mile 
below Mt. Everest’s top a lake was 
found. 


Lake 


Evidently supplied by hot water, 
which melted the icy cloak around it, 
the lake was of considerable size. From 
the photographs they estimated it to 
be at least 200 feet wide. «| 

While these facts were being found 
out in London another party of twelve 
Englishmen shivered on Mt. Everest’s 
icy sides trying to decide whether to 
abandon their attempt to scale it or to 
try a third time. 


Difficult 


They were fully aware that in the 
scores of futile attempts to do that 
which they were attempting, dozens of 
lives and thousands of dollars had been 
expended. In a news story, syndicated 
by North American Newspaper Alli- 
ance and written by the leader of the 
party, Hugh Ruttledge, the whole situ- 
ation was summed up in characteristic 
British fashion: “It is now definitely 
proved that the upper part of Mt. 
Everest is very difficult to ascend.” 

This conclusion was reached during 
the three months that the party has 
spent dotting the frigid, wind-swept 
mountainside with six camps. . The 
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SMALL SUITES OF 
INDIVIDUALITY 


available in Annex 
at most reasonable 
rentals, furnished 
or unfurnished. 

To attribute the 
popularity of the 
Savoy-Plaza to any 
one feature would 
be difficuli. It is the 
combination of lux- 
urious living . . . 
supreme service... 
unsurpassed cuisine 
and the most beauti- 
ful outlook in New 
York, 

Suites of two 
rooms or more with 
foyer and serving 
pantry unfurnished 
may be leased in 
Annex for $1000 a 
room per year with 
full hotel service. 

Henry A. Rost, 
Managing Director 


VOY 
PLAZA 


FIFTH AVENUE 
58th to 59th $TS. 
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Carvoin Relieves 
Poison Ivy 


(has been cleared up within 48 hours) 
also 


ATHLETE'S 








Will Give You Relief 


SAVE MONEY! 


Buy it first—NOT after other 
products have failed 


Price 50e 
Send a dollar for 2 tubes and 
get a 25c vial of Ma-vo-dent free 


MA-VO0-DENT 


“Stops Toothache” 
Discovered by a dentist & used by many 


CARVACROL CO. pest 2s 


2906 Woolworth Bidg., New York, N. Y. 


Representative Dr. C. Eaton 
3604-200 St. Trt ent remctoee, Cal. 
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crest. 

It was from this precarious tent shelf 
that two parties last fortnight made 
futile attempts to reach the top. Both 
were turned back about midway be- 
tween camp and top. After these fail- 
ures the party of climbers and 72 
Sherpa-Nepalese porters retreated 6,400 
feet down the slope to camp there. 

They can’t dally there, for before the 
end of the month the monsoon season 
starts. Once the gales begin lashing 
the mountain no man can live on it. 

The greatest difficulty with climbing 
Mt. Everest is the short season during 
which it is possible, and the lack of 
daylight to accomplish the feat. In 
the rarefied atmosphere of the moun- 
tainside, climbers can travel only a 
sixth of a mile an hour. To spend the 
night atop Mt. Everest would be sui- 
cidal and camp sites are not available 
above the present camp six. So they 
must make the snail’s dash to the top 
and still have time to get down before 
dark. 

Before any expeditions start the 
yellow-hatted and red-robed Tibetan 
Lamas warn them that Ser-Ki-Chapo, 
the golden cock that rules the moun- 
tain, will not allow them to poach on 
his territory. All have disregarded the 
warning but the kingdom of Ser-Ki- 
Chapo has yet to be invaded by man. 
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GRADUATES: Thousands 
Launched in Troubled World 


All across America last week 
streamed processions of somberly 
gowned, solemn-visaged young men 
and women. By the end of the month 
they will number about 200,000. 

They were members of the graduat- 
ing classes of colleges and universities 
going beneath the shadows of ivied 
walls to receive sheepskins and advice. 

Following a year of almost unprece- 
dented unrest on campus after campus, 
the 1933 graduate now faces a world 
shaken with economic distress, torn 
with confused counsels. 


ADVICE: In all the commencement 
day speeches there are reflections of 
the troubled times. 

“A more moral purpose in life,” Sir 
Josiah Stamp, British economist, told 
the graduating class of Duke Univer- 
sity, Durham, N. C., “an attitude to- 
ward life—in other words, a religion,” 
is needed to make England and the 
United States successful in the long 
run. 
“Not more than half the graduating 
class has measured up to their re- 
sponsibility and if the remaining stu- 
dents run true to form, not more than 
half of them will be doing a full-sized 
man’s work in the world in 20 years,” 





was the cheering word brought to the 


graduating class of Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa., by Dr. William Mather 
Lewis, president of that institution. 

At the Lafayette commencement, Ed. 
ward D. Duffield, who has been acting 
president of Princeton University, said: 
“Today our standards have not been 
lowered but lost.” 

Mrs. August Belmont, who received 
an honorary degree from New York 
University, said in the course of the 
first speech ever made by a woman at 
an N. Y. U. commencent: 

“Don’t let the pessimists discourage 
you with your epoch. The time is ripe 
for pioneers. I would rather be your 
age and alive today than at any other 
moment in the world’s history.” 

Dr. Robert C. Clothier, president of 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J., speaking of the prospects of a 
rising market, told his graduates: 

“Unless through bitter experiences of 
the last four years, we as a people 
have learned that quick and easy prof- 
its are not the chief end of man, mil- 
lions of us will rush to get in on the 
rising market, and we shall all be borne 
aloft again on a fictitious prosperity 
only to crash more disastrously later 
on.” 

Variation from the usual graduation 
exercise was afforded by a sham bat- 
tle on the campus of Pennsylvania Mili- 
tary College at Chester, Pa., in honor 
of the arrival of Secretary of War Dern 
and Senator Reed of Pennsylvania, on 
hand to receive degrees of doctors of 
law. With a cavalry escort clattering 
ahead of him, Secretary Dern drew up 
at the 112-year-old college in time to 
inspect everything on the grounds from 
the work of the young gunners to the 
equipment of the broom brigade. (See 
cover.) 


THE FUTURE: The _ composite 
graduate whether he takes all this 
varied advice to heart or not is evident- 
ly doing some heavy thinking about 
his future. 

At the University of Michigan, Prof. 
Robert C. Angell, of the sociology de- 
partment, announced that a survey of 
the graduating class showed that the 
depression has caused more “purposive 
activities” among this year’s gradu- 
ates. According to the survey, they 
study more, “datz” less, read more 
serious books, think more earnestly 
about their futures, and take more 
exercise than their predecessors. 

Corliss Lamont, formerly an instruc- 
tor at Columbia University, radical 
son of Thomas W. Lamont of the firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., announced last 
week that he was sponsoring an Or 
ganization of liberals to inquire into the 
unemployment problem among recent 
college graduates. He said: 

“After four years of college trail- 
ing and, in many cases, after three oF 
four more years of graduate study, 
thousands of men and women 
that society does not want to use their 
splendid ability and equipment . - - 
Unemployed graduates are slow 
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understand the causes behind their 
plight. 

“Today, however, an awakening is 
at last taking place. Increasing num- 
pers of college graduates are begin- 
ning to realize that economic security, 
the dignity of useful work and the 
opportunity to exercise their specific 
talents are not possible under capital- 
ism.” 

“Voluntary poverty” has been ac- 
cepted by seventeen graduates of 
Lutheran theological seminaries in and 
about New York. 

And, as a sidelight upon the atti- 
tude in general of the class of 1933, 
is the favorite slang expression voted 
by the senior class of Hunter College 
for women in New York. It was 
“You cluck!” 


FRATERNITIES: Fourteen 


Colleges To Curb Festivities 


“The worship of false gods,” ‘“‘hedon- 
ism,” “a degradation,” ‘a perversion of 
houses which ought to be cloisters of 
thought.” 

Such were some of the phrases used 
by William A. Hoy, New York attorney, 
in describing what he called the “evils” 
of college fraternities, in an address 
before the Hamilton College Alumni 
Association at Clinton, N. Y., last week. 

Mr. Hoy announced that he had per- 
suaded representatives of fourteen col- 
leges to join in a forthcoming confer- 
ence to wipe out “harmful practices” in 
fraternity life. These are Ambherst, 
Bowdoin, Brown, Colgate, Cornell, Dart- 
mouth, Hamilton, Johns Hopkins, 
Rochester, St. Lawrence, Trinity, Union, 
Wesleyan, and Williams. 


Conferences 


Under Mr. Hoy’s plan conferences will 
be held between the head of each of the 
fourteeen institutions and the alumni 
representatives of the fraternity chap- 
ters. The object of these conferences 
will be “to eliminate bad practices and 
increase among students devotion to 
study and reading and thought.” 

Mr. Hoy told the Hamilton alumni 
that fraternity men would have to de- 
cide against absenteeism from college 
quarters, the use of an automobile, the 
holding several times a year of chapter- 
house parties, with the girls as house 
guests for two or three days and nights 
at a time, and booze parties and hell- 
week parties.” 





RELIGION 


IN THE CHURCHES: Gains 
Reported Despite Depression 





Close to one million new members 
joined churches and other religious or- 
ganizations in the United States during 
the depression year of 1932, according 


to a report issued last week by The 
Christian Herald of New York, one of 
the nation’s leading church publications. 

“This report,” say its sponsors, ‘‘con- 
firms the assertion that the country is 
turning back to the Church and that 
the greatest going concern in the na- 
tion is still the Church. It is signifi- 
cant that since the depression began, 
one out of every 45 hospitals has closed; 
one out of every 6 banks has failed; 
one out of every 22 business and indus- 
trial concerns has become bankrupt; 
but only one out of 2,344 churches has 
closed its doors.” 


Gains 


The report is made from statistics 
gathered by 217 religious organizations 
and in addition to large denominations 
including the following: the Bahai 
Movement, the Vedanta Society, the 
Fellowship of the Universal Design of 
Life, two Buddhist groups, the Apos- 
tolic Overcoming Holy Church of Gold 
(colored), Schwenkfelders, the Orig- 
inal Church of God, the Assyrian Jacob- 
ite Apostolic Church, sixteen groups 
of Mennonites, fourteen groups of 
Brethren, among them Brethren Dunk- 
ards, Brethren Plymouth, and Breth- 
ren River. 

The total membership of all these 
groups increased by 929,252 adherents 
13 years of age and over in 1932; ac- 
cording to the report. 


Leaders 


“From 1900 to 1933, Church member- 
ship increased from 27,383,000 to 50,- 
037,209, or 82.8% while the population 
increase in the same period was 65.8%,” 
the report says. “The Baptists with an 
increase of 347,353 in 1932 again lead 
all denominations. Others showing 
large gains are the eastern Catholics, 
with a gain of 222,237, the Methodists 
with a gain of 94,607, and the Luther- 
ans with a gain of 58,523. All the prin- 
cipal denominations show .increases.” 

According to the report, if members 
enrolled in their infancy are counted, 
the present Church population is a lit- 
tle less than one-half of the total pop- 
ulation of the country. 


Finances 


“In the matter of finances,” the re- 
port concludes, “the showing of the 
churches is better than most secular 
enterprises. Contributions for all pur- 
poses were $19.02 per capita in 1932, 
compared to $22.62 in 1931. 

Other developments in the churches 
last week: 


@ For the first time in fifteen years of 
the fund’s existence, annual pensions 
paid to clergymen or their beneficiaries 
by the church pension fund of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church passed the 
$1,000,000 mark. William Fellowes 
Morgan of New York, president of the 
fund, said last week that the total an- 
nual pension roll amounted to $1,022,- 
706.27, an average outgo of more than 
$2,800 every day. 
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Ominous, too . . . when you realize that 
this mass of dirt and grit and hard carbon 
settles in your motor in only 8,000 miles of 
driving. 

A Purolator Oil Filter removed it from 
the crankcase oil as it circulated through 
the engine. Kept it from scoring the cylin- 
der walls . . . wearing out bearings and 
gears. Kept the car running sweetly .. . free 
from costly repairs and replacements. 

Millions of cars now on the road have 
been equipped by their makers with Genu- 
ine Purolator Oil Filters. But remember,’ 
the Purolator cartridge is in exactly the same 
condition as that pictured above . . . after 
8,000 miles of driving. It is chock full of 
the destructive, abrasive sludge it has col- 
lected... and must be serviced if you want 
this protection to continue. 

Your garage man will do this in jig time. 
He'll remove the old cartridge and replace 
it with a new one. Then you are ready to 
ride the roads again ... with confidence. 


This picture shows 
the new, crisp, clean 
filter element under 
the shell of the 
Purolator cartridge 
your garage man 
puts on. 

Its large-area fil- 
tration principles, 
have stood the test 
of time . . . and the exacting requirements 
of automotive engineers. They belong ex- 
clusively to the makers of Purolator ... and 
the courts of the land have so held. So be 
sure to insist on a genuine Purolator car- 
tridge. Motor Improvements, Inc., 362 Fre- 
linghuysen Ave., Newark, New Jersey. 
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THE OIL FILTER ON YOUR MOTORCAR 
LICENSED UNDER SWEETLAND PATENTS 
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secured during the month of MAY. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 
STAGE: “Shooting Star” 


Recalls Jeanne Eagels’ Life 

A thinly disguised paraphrase of the 
life and untimely death of the late 
Jeanne Eagels, temperamental darling 
of the tabloids and star of “Rain,” is on 
the stage of the Selwyn Theater in New 
York. “Shooting Star’’ is its title, and 
husky-voiced Francine Larrimore por- 
trays the actress. 


Aroma 


Like most pieces based on living or 
recently dead personages, “Shooting 
Star” has an aroma of bad taste. It is 
intensified by the appearance in the 
cast of Barry O’Neill, one of the most 
frequent companions of Miss Eagels 
just before she died. 

“Shooting Star” shares another weak- 
ness of biographical drama; its scenes, 
of necessity, are numerous. This inter- 
rupts continuity, although that need not 
be as jerky as Noel Pierce and Bernard 
Schoenfeld have written it. 


Apt 


The title is apt, for the story is of a 
star actress whose light is dim at her 
first appearance, grows to an effulgent 
climax, and finally disappears under a 
cloud of drink and narcotics. 

Acting honors are shared by Miss 
Larrimore—when her quaint diction 
permits her to be understood—and 
Samuel Goldenberg, in an accurate car- 
toon of the late David Belasco. Ray- 
mond Sovey’s ten settings are admir- 
able. 

“Shooting Star” is for reminiscent 
gossip column readers who do not mind 
dramatic shortcomings. 


SCREEN: Film of Dreiser’s 


“Jennie Gerhardt” Satisfies 


Apparently all is now amity between 
the irascible Theodore Dreiser and the 
Hollywood producers, against whom he 
stormed at the time of the appearance of 
the novelist’s “An American Tragedy.” 

At all events, with no thunderings 
from the writer, Paramount is now 
showing “Jennie Gerhardt,’ Dreiser’s 
solid-hewn novel which followed his first 
success, “Sister Carrie.” Instead of 
threats of injunctions, which rose when 
“An American Tragedy” first came out 
of Hollywood, Mr. Dreiser is quoted as 
praising this production from the hand 
of B. P. Schulberg. 


Accepted 


“Jennie Gerhardt” was written in 
1911 and at that time its theme, involv- 
ing the seduction of an eminently noble 
young woman, disturbed conservative 
readers. In the past two decades, how- 
ever, seduction, illegitimate children, 
etc., have become as accepted phases of 


































Sylvia Sydney as Jennie Gerhardt 


screen drama as the custard pies of the 
pioneers. Today’s audiences shed a few 
sentimental tears over the sufferings of 
Jennie, (Sylvia Sidney), a _ subtly 
played role. 


Familiar 


So, on the whole, the picture leaves 
the impression of an oft-told story. 
There is the erring girl outcast by a 
smug Midwest community, the flight to 
aman “above her social station,” as Mr. 
Dreiser would put it, the discovery that 
their relationship is ruining his career, 
and the final scene where, when he is 
dying, he sends for her and passes away, 
regretting that he lacked the courage to 
marry her. 


Dated 


All this now seems definitely dated. 
Though the director has chosen to start 
his story in 1910 and end it in 1933, he 
has faithfully and prayerfully followed 
Mr. Dreiser’s text. Just the same, there 
is about it the faint suggestion of “old, 
unhappy, far-off things, and battles long 
ago.” 


“Gold Diggersof1933:” In 








Which Chorus Is Gilded 


“Gold Diggers of 1933” bursts bi- 
metallically, so to speak, upon the sil- 
ver screen at a time when gold seems 
hardly worth digging for. But Warner 
Brothers have evidently sensed the odd 
greenback in producing yet another 
back-stage musical romance on the 
heels of their highly profitable “42d 
Street.” 


Involved 


Involved in the story, faintly reminis- 
cent of Avery Hopwood’s farce “The 
Gold Diggers,” are three chorus girls 
out for a little off-stage “gilding,” 
played by Ruby Keeler, Aline Mac- 
Mahon, and Joan Blondell. Dick Powell, 
Warren William, and Guy Kibbee are 
their Boston blue blood victims, with ex- 
cellent characterizations of their roles 
Add Ned Sparks as the producer of 
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BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M, 
Black figures, P. 

*E.T. C.T. M.T. P.T. 
June 17%. Chicago 
Symphony. _ NBC— 
WIG .cccccistecces 
June 18. Columbia 
Symphony. COLUM- 
BIA ...escccsccecs 2.00 1.00 12.00 11.00 


King’s Chapel Choir. 
ow TZ. ceceses 3.30 2.30 


June 20. World Eco- 
nomic Conference. 
COLUMBIA .......- 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 


Gilbert and Sullivan. 
COLUMBIA ...,... 9.45 845 745 6.45 


June 21, Mischa Le- 
vitzki, piano. NBC 
—WEAF .........-: 9.30 8.30 7.30 6.30 


Columbia Symphony. 
COLUMBIA ...c.c- 9.45 845 17.45 6.45 


June 22. World Eco- 
nomic Conference. 
COLUMBIA ....-..- 5.00 4.00 3.00 2.00 


June 23. Mrs. Thos. 
A. Edison. NBC— 


9.00 800 7.00 6.00 


1.30 12.30 


2.30 1.30 12.30 11.30 





*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 
and Pacific Standard Time, one hour earlier 
than Daylight Saving Time. 








the show the girls adorn and some ef- 
fective characterization by Tammany 
Young and Sterling Holloway; sub- 
tract some pretty commonplace songs, 
especially the trite “Remember My 
Forgotten (ex-service) Man’; divide 
the remainder by numerous witty lines, 
and the result is pretty good enter- 
tainment. 

And, inevitably, the girls strike gold. 


“Ann Carver’s Profession’’ 
Frowns On Women’s Careers 


The venturesome moral of “Ann 
Carver’s Profession” (Columbia) is 
that woman’s place is the home, and 
that if she does too well in a career, 
her husband won’t like it. 

Whatever novelty there is in this 
movie comes from the sight of Fay 
Wray as a woman lawyer, instead of 
in the clutches of King Kong or an 
octopus. Miss Wray must surely be 
relieved. 

As Ann Carver in the film she works 
her way, with some adept acting, 
through college to a law degree. On 
graduating she marries an all-Ameri- 
can half back (Gene Raymond), and 
they start off very happily on her hus- 
band’s $30-a-week job as a draughts- 
man in an architect’s office. 

Getting a lucky chance in a spec- 
tacular lawsuit, she later scores a great 
success as a trial lawyer. The rest of 
the picture proceeds according to pat- 
tern. 


“The Devil’s Brother :”’ Long 
But Funny Operetta 


In “The Devil’s Brother” (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer), Laurel and Hardy 
take a typical early nineteenth century 
French operetta for a ride. That the 
ride is too long—lasting 91 minutes—is 
the only flaw in this alternately dash- 
ing and hilarious film. 
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“Fra Diavolo” is the basis for the 
picture, and, while Auber might well 
approve the way Dennis King sings his 
tuneful music, Scribe would hardly rec- 
ognize more than the bare outline of his 
libretto. As the alterations allow 
Laurel and Hardy to be their funniest, 
grounds for complaint should be few. 


Framework 


It has a simple framework. An Ital- 
ian bandit of the Robin Hood school 
captures the comedians and makes 
them his servants. Eventually they un- 
wittingly give him away. Meanwhile, 
he dabbles in snatching hearts as well 
as purses, with blonde and fetching 
Thelma Todd his most prominent vic- 
tim. 

“The Devil’s Brother” is continually 
interrupted to let the appealingly im- 
becile Laurel and Hardy be themselves, 
hampered not at all by their unwonted 
garb. 

Apart from his fine voice, Dennis 
King aids immeasurably in being a per- 
fect foil for the comedians. Few hand- 
some baritones have the sense and the 
ability to play such a part “straight.” 
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CROSS-SECTION: Paris 
As 67 Persons Knew Her 


MEN OF GOOD WILL. By Jules Romains 
(Warre B. Wells, translator). 458 pages, 
145,000 words. Knopf, New York. $2.50. 


Hailed by two continents as a master 
of the prose saga, Jules Romains writes 
a book with a city—Paris—for heroine. 
The work deals with two days of 1908 
when the capital was rich with money 
and Jaures oratory, the Balkan pot had 
come to a boil, and Wright was draw- 
ing tears of reverence from distin- 
guished aerial passengers. 

M. Romains gives the portrait of a 
city, rather than a story. Yet, in spite 
of the kaleidoscopic view, he makes a 
strong impression. This is Paris de- 
scribed by a Parisian, not the familiar 
blend of Coney Island and Greenwich 
Village superimposed on Baedecker. 
From dawn to bedtime Paris is exhib- 
ited in all her aspects; one chapter, 
giving a quick general view, reads like 
an expert lecture in anatomy. 

The book’s 67 characters include fin- 
anciers and big-time sirens, politicians 
and petty thieves, shopkeepers and do- 
mestic diplomats. They are deftly 
photographed, at home and on their er- 
rands, making talk and love. So many 
are the characters that they have 
been listed in an index. 

A melodramatic incident runs 
through the tale and closes it, but the 
plot does not make the book. Sponsored 
by a good translator, M. Romains has 
produced a whole, no parts of which are 
emphasized. It is not all romance or 
thrills, which may inhibit popular ac- 
claim, nor has it the stature of a “War 
and Peace.” But if the great French 








“AMONG IRE STARS” 


PIERRE ROOF... 


highest and coolest spot in New York, 
occupying the entire forty=second floor 
and outdoor terrace 

DINNER and SUPPER DANCING 
Music by Irving Rose and his famous 
orchestra. At the piano, Hildegarde, sen« 
sational song star. Gala night every Wed« 
nesday, with a variety of entertainment. 

DINNER DE LUXE, $2.50 
SPECIAL LUNCHEON, $1.50 
Also A La Carte 

Overlooking Central Park, the address is 

as distinguished as it is convenient. 
Rooms, Single or En Suite for a Day or a Year 


Hotel Pierre 


FIFTH AVE. at 61st ST., NEW YORK 
Charles Pierre, President - 














HIS week’s issue of the Digest 

contains a list of stocks which 
clearly stand out as offering excel- 
lent profit opportunities. 
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city has a personality, here it is. Writ- 
ing objectively, with humor and the 
easy reticence that has distinguished 
some of his Gallic peers, M. Romains 
does justice to an exacting subject. 

Already M. Romains has been likened 
to Victor Hugo, Romain Rolland, Do- 
stoevski, Dos Passos, and Aldous Hux- 
ley. His timing. might as well recall 
James Joyce,- Louis Bromfield, or 
Vicki Baum. Admirers have also not 
mentioned ~Zola, whose realism does 
not outdistance this. 


LIVELY DIGEST: History 


Presented in Newsy Style 


WORLD PANORAMA 1918-1933. By George 
Seldes. 381 pages, 119,000 words. Index, 
Little, Brown, Boston. . $3. 


A newspaper man, who boasts that 
every dictatorship he has visited has 
been induced by his writings to deport 
him, makes past history read like news. 
Into one volume he has compressed a 
lively digest of events on this earth since 
1918, playing up high spots, speeding 
the action—leading the reader at a 
breathless pace. : 

Glibly, with the omniscient air, easy 
after the event, he takes us from the de- 
cline and fall of Woodrow . Wilson 
through the 23 wars and half.dozen dic- 
tatorships which followed the -war to 
end wars and make the world safe for 
democracy, through the golden twenties 
and into the insolvent thirties. 

The story is headlines in lower case 
letters, but three things give it new life. 
In the first place, he corrects the news- 
paper perspective which at the time 
often obscured the biggest events—the 
Hall-Mills case quite outclassed Musso- 
lini’s march on Rome, and Messrs. Leo- 
pold and Loeb did not yield to the Riffian 
onslaught in Tangier with its threat of 
a two-continent holy war. 

Further, the writer has an eye for the 
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THE FRAMEWORK OF AN ORDERED SO- 
CIETY. Sir Arthur Salter, in a series of 
lectures, urges National Economic Ad- 
visory Councils to make plans to run 
countries and preserve freedom at the 
same _ time. 60 pages, 15,000 words, 
Macmillan, New York. : 75 cents. 


THE PRODIGAL DUKE. Novel by Richard 
Hoffman about a young man from Beek- 
man Place and a Princess, off to a fancy 
foreign kingdom a la Prisoner of Zenda. 
312 pages, 84,000 words. Farrar & Rine- 
hart, New York. $2. 

TRAVELER’S LIBRARY. The work of fifty 
favorite authors is incorporated in this 


anthology by W. Somerset Maugham. 
1,712 pages, 880,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2.50. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF MARRIAGE. Mary 
Borden, who usually handles fiction, pro- 
jects the clear artificial light of common 
sense on a social contract—not a_ sex 
guide so much’ as general advice. 320 
pages, 92,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2.50. 


CHARLES LAMB AND"HIS CONTEMPO- 


RARIES. By Edmund Blunden. An Eng- 
lish poet presents a “very reasonable 
romantic,” in lecture form. 206 pages, 


43,000 words... Maemillan, New York. $2. 


MONTANA RIDES. Evan Evans, a new 
planet in the Western sky, follows the 
Montana Kid and a crooked million, with 
gringos and bullets, 300 pages, 78,000 
words, Harpers, New York. $2. 


bright details which open eyes (in 1919, 
“Via Wilson” became “Via Fiume” in 
twelve Italian cities). Finally his forth- 
right comments and some bits of back- 
stairs information give the personal 


‘touch. ‘He tells how his London col- 
‘league, John Steele, of The Chicago 
' Tribune, paved the way to an Irish peace 


in 1921, because he was “one of the few 
Irish, dead or alive, who has ever been 
able to see both sides of the Irish ques- 
tion.” 

The author does not pause in his fif- 
teen-year flight.. His book is a news- 
reel. Much of the purely American ma- 
terial was better handled in “Only Yes- 
terday,” two years ago. Since then, we 


. have -been so conscious of making his- 


tory that a larger book has been devoted 
to 1932 alone, and now a separate publi- 
cation has been issued to consecrate the 
first ten days of the Roosevelt cyclone. 

George Seldes started his eighteen 
years of journalism in Pittsburgh. Dur- 
ing the war and afterward, he was cor- 
respondent for The Chicago Tribune in 
France, Germany, Italy, and Syria. 
Since 1927 he has written four books 
about the news behind the news. 


SQUEEZE PLAY: Taking 
The Profit Out of Bankruptcy 


THE INVESTOR PAYS. By Max Lowenthal. 
389 pages, 108,000 words. Index. Knopf, 


New York. $2.50. 

Felix Frankfurter, Harvard Law 
School liberal, who has been commut- 
ing to Washington to confer on various 
administration problems, calls Max 
Lowenthal “one of the most sensitive 
and trenchant minds that ever grad- 
uated from the Law School.” 

Mr. Lowenthal, in this seemingly 
formidable book, applies that mind to 
a question that at first sight might ap- 
pear too technical for lay reading— 
what happens’ to the investor’s dollar 
when so many of the concerns in which 
he has invested have gone bankrupt? 

He selects one front-page receiver- 
ship, that of the St. Paul Railroad of 
1925, and gives a colorful picture of 
bankers squeezing millions out of an 
empty shell. The result is a book that 
throws a new and revealing light upon 
those financial forces which move omi- 
nously behind the scenes of many a 
bankruptcy. It makes impressive but 
not easy reading. 

Heavily documented with the reports 
of governmental inquiries, it shows the 
techniques of those who prowl in the 
wake of bankruptcies. In this instance 
the technique is so perfect as to leave 
no legal loopholes, though in a minority 
opinion, Justices Stone, Holmes, and 
Brandeis termed the entire operation “a 
failure to conform to those elementary 
standards of fairness and good con- 
science which equity may always de- 
mand.” 

_ Mr. Lowenthal has here made good 
his reputation in New York law circles 
as one who never takes the status quo 
sitting down. 
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LEGAL BRIEFS: Jeopardy 


Issue Raised in Army Case 


® QUESTION: For the Magistrate’s 
Court of the Canal Zone: Can a man 
convicted in a court-martial, be tried 
for the same offense in a civil court, 
without a violation of ¢onstitutiona] 
guarantees against double jeopardy? 
Capt. J. M. O’Connel, convicted by a 
court-martial of hunting with a jack- 
light and without a license, pleaded 
double jeopardy when brought into the 
Magistrate’s Court last week. 

General Preston Brown had previous- 
ly refused to permit a civil trial of a 
private acquitted by court-martial of 
killing a civilian while. hunting with 
Captain O’Connel. The Magistrate's 
Court took Captain O’Connel’s cage 
under advisement. 

In 1907 the Supreme Court decided 
that a person acquitted by a court 
martial may not be prosecuted again 
for the same offense in a civil court of 
the same jurisdiction. It has not ruled 
on a civil prosecution after a conviction 
by court-martial, but common law has 
been held to prohibit a second trial for 
the same offense, whether the accused 
has been acquitted or convicted in his 
first trial. 


® DENIED: By the Colorado Supreme 
Court, an appeal by former Judge Ben 
Lindsey for reinstatement to the bar of 
Colorado. The court ruled that Mr. 
Lindsey could be reinstated only after 
he had apologized for statements con- 
cerning the court, which he made in 4 
book written after his disbarment. 
Disbarred in 1929 for accepting 
$37,500 from Mrs. Elwood Stokes after 
he had acted as a mediator in a case 
involving the guardianship of her chil- 
dren, Judge Lindsey charged in his 
book that political enemies had him 
removed and disbarred. ys 


® SUED: An Oklahoma City store, for 
$50,000 damages, because it 
George T. Nichols a shaving brush 
which infected his nose, causing it to 
swell to twice its normal size. “No 
one,” says Mr. Nichols in his plea, “cat 
feel frank and free with his family and 
friends under such conditions.” 








News-W eek’s Post-Free Book Service 


Books will be forwarded post-free to subscribers 
upon receipt of titles required and check for the list 
price made out to News-Week. Address Book De 
partment, News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 1270 


Sixth Avenue, New York City. 
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in all its phases 
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You are up-to-date 
on important 
world affairs 
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You have striking 
news photographs 
of the latest 
happenings 
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You have the background 
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Oy comprehensible 
A group of news photographs which appeared in recent issues of NEWS-WEEK. 
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OME women are lovely when they 
smile—but some are only lovely 
For, behind their 
shapely vivid. lips, one sees the dingy 
| They need Bost—to 
brush ‘away all tell-tale discoloration. 


until they smile. 


traces of tobacco. 


Bést, with its bland and gentle oils, dis- 


‘solves tobacco stains. It doesn’t scrape 


them off with abrasives—it dissolves 
them with harmless emollient oils. That’s 
the magic ‘of Bost. 


Dr. Bost’s formula—probably the cen- 





tury’s most progressive contribution to 
the science of oral hygiene—is the result 
of many years of research and experi- 
ment. His long labors were justified be- 
cause countless numbers of smokers are 
today putting their faith in Bost and, as 
a result, are putting new beauty into 


their smiles. 


© SPECIAL TRIAL TUBE—10c ™ 


(Enough for a couple of weeks) 


BOST TOOTH PASTE CORP., Dept. W, 
9 East 40 Street, New York City. 


1am enclosing 10c for a trial tube of Bdst. 
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